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World Trade Enriched by Outflow of Tremendously Varied Products 


Latin Ameriea’s Vast Resources 


Spur Broadening Developments 


GrorceE WYTHE 


CHIEF, AMERICAN REPUBLICS BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE! 


1 

‘| HE MIDDLE AND SOUTH AMER- 
ICAN area has long been one of the major 
sources of foodstuffs and raw materials 
to feed the peoples and supply the mills 
and arsenals of Western Europe and the 
United States. The fact that the per 
capita consumption has been small has 
resulted in large surpluses for export. 
The significance of the region was en- 
hanced by our experience during the 
second World War, when Latin America 
not only provided large quantities of 
foodstuffs, fibers, vegetable oils, and 
medicinal products to the Allied Nations, 
but also, in the minerals field, sup- 
plied the entire import requirements of 
the United States for antimony, white 
arsenic, bauxite, bismuth, vanadium, 
quartz crystal, and crude petroleum, as 
well as more than half the imports of 
beryllium, cadmium, copper, lead, man- 
ganese, molybdenum, tantalite, tin, tung- 
sten, zinc, fluorspar, amorphous graph- 
ite, and natural asphalt. 

Since the end of the war shipments of 
some of these items have declined, but 
exports of others have increased, with 
the result that aggregate Latin-Ameri- 
can exports in 1947 reached the unprece- 
dented total of $5,900,000,000. Imports 
valued at $5,700,000,000 also constituted 
arecord. Imports are now running ata 
somewhat lower level, but exports during 
1948 may well have exceeded the 1947 
peak. United States imports from the 
other American Republics during the 
calendar year 1948 were greater than 
in 1947, and nearly four and one-half 
times the 1936-38 average. 

The increased volume, at higher 
prices, of a few big items accounts for 





EpiTor’s Notr.—This article reproduces, for 
the most part, the text of Mr. Wythe’s recent 
address before the Rollins College Economic 
Conference at Winter Park, Fla. 
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most of the increase. The major articles 
are petroleum, sugar, and coffee, fol- 
lowed by grains, copper, other metals, 
meat, vegetable oils and seeds, cacao, 
rice, and bananas. 

The terms of trade have shifted 
strongly in favor of the Latin-American 
countries. In 1947, for example, the 
Latin-American countries were able to 
buy 50 percent more United States goods, 
with the same unit of exports, than in 
1938. 

It may be noted that about 40 percent 
of Latin-American exports went to the 
United States in 1947 as compared with 
32 percent in 1936-38 and 50 percent in 
1943 and 1944. On the other hand, the 
United States’ share of aggregate Latin- 
American imports in 1947 was at the 
record ratio of 63 percent, as against 33 
percent in 1936-38 and about 60 percent 
during the war years. The returns for 
1948 will doubtless show a decline in our 


Metals rank high among Latin America’s resources. 


share, owing to the combined effect of 
the depletion of dollar reserves and the 
greater availability of goods from Europe. 

These figures have been cited to illus- 
trate the need for the revival of multi- 
lateral trade as the solution of both 
the European and the Latin-American 
problems. Over 75 percent of the Ar- 
gentine exports, for example, normally 
go to the United Kingdom and Conti- 
nental European countries, and Uru- 
guay’s export pattern is roughly the 
same. Peru customarily sells its sugar 
and cotton in Europe, and Chile is de- 
pendent on European outlets for wool, 
meat, and minor agricultural products, 
as well as for part of its copper and ni- 
trate. Brazil has traditionally found its 
best market in the United States, but 
we cannot take its tobacco, cotton, rice, 
or oranges, and normally do not buy all 
of its coffee, cacao, or hides. Dominican 
sugar is outside our quotas. 





COURTESY C. C. CONCANNON 


Shown here is a view of the Braden 


Copper Co.’s “El Teniente” mines in Chile. 











In northern South America’s bauxite industry. 
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THE WAR caused or accelerated some 
important changes in the Latin-Amer- 
ican economic structure. The export- 
able surpluses of some commodities have 
been reduced or eliminated as the result 
of greater domestic purchasing power 
or the increased requirements of man- 
ufacturing industries. During the war 
the shipping shortages, as well as the 
need to supply local demand, encouraged 
some of the countries to undertake fur- 
ther processing of materials before 
export. 

Argentina and Uruguay expanded 
their oilseed-crushing facilities, and 
shifted exports from flaxseed to linseed 
oil. Both countries are anxious to con- 
tinue to ship oil, but the United States 
and Western European countries also 
have oil mills that would like to restore 
the former relationships. 

Brazil is desirous of expanding the 
crushing of castor beans, and the recent 
reduction of the United States import 
duty on castor oil may give this move- 
ment some encouragement. Brazil now 
processes a substantial proportion of its 
annual crop of cacao beans. Cocoa but- 
ter and cake are exported as well as 
shipped to southern Brazil, where the 
butter is consumed by chocolate manu- 
facturers and the cake used by chemical 
firms producing alkaloids. The United 
States-Brazilian trade agreement signed 
October 30, 1947, and effective from Au- 
gust 1, 1948, provides for a reduction in 
the United States import duties by 50 


4 


percent on cocoa butter and for smaller 
reductions on caffeine and theobromine 

In the Dominican Republic, the second 
largest cacao producer in this hemis- 
phere, a Government-controlled com- 
pany has the right to buy 80 percent of 
the crop and to process for local use or 
export 

The contracts of the petroleum com- 
panies with the Venezuelan Government 
require them to establish refinery fa- 
cilities in the country. The bag and 
cordage industries in Mexico, Cuba, and 
E] Salvador are other examples of man- 
ufacture before export. A subsidiary of 
an American company has established 


a plant at Iquitos, Peru, to grind bar- 
basco rotenone-bearing) roots into 
powder before export. Chile is looking 


for business for its state-supported cop- 
per rolling mill and its copper tube and 
pipe plant, through bilateral trade ne- 
gotiations with European 
Brazil is exporting some pig iron and 
steel plates, principally to Argentina, a 
well as cotton cloth, rubber tires and 
tubes, and various chemical 
factures. 

Government policies, including ex- 
port restrictions, taxes, and exchange- 
control measures, are of vital importance 
in determining the future of the devel- 
opment and export of Latin-American 
resources. This involves not only the 
whole field of restrictions and discrim- 
inations against foreign investment, but 
also national economic policies in the 
broadest sense. It is rather paradoxical 
that just at the moment when the United 
States is becoming more import-minded 


countries 


manu- 


and has reduced its import duties to the 
lowest point in recent history, some of 
the Latin-American countries appear to 
have lost interest in promoting exports, 

To be sure, some of the current export 
prohibitions, designed to influence the 
domestic price level of basic items in the 
popular diet, are significant chiefly as 
they are indicative of expanding domes. 
tic consumption or of relatively freater 
concern for the internal market. But 
some of the countries have export con- 
are likely to dis. 

Mexico requires 
export permits for such articles as raw 


trols of a type that 
courage development 


hides and skins, raw cotton, logs and 


lumber, oilseeds, tanning woods and 
plants, fats and oils, and tanned hides 
and skins. These controls are used to 
assure domestic manufacturers an ade- 
quate supply at more favorable prices, 
In applying export quotas to softwoods, 
the reasons given for the restriction were 
the desire to encourage the manufac- 
ture of the lumber into finished or semi- 
finished products in Mexico and to pre- 
vent depletion of the forest reserves. It 
was also stated that the United States 
was exploiting Mexico’s resources to con- 
serve its own timber 

In some countries direct and indirect 
taxes on minerals and other extractive 
industries have been increased to sucha 
point, that the entire operation is jeop- 
ardized. In some Cases the taxes are dis- 
Criminatory against 
that is, 


large operations— 
foreign-owned enterprises. In 
other cases the exchange rate at which 
foreign companies must convert curren- 
cies for local expenses constitute a Sseri- 
ous indirect tax. In Mexico the future of 
the mining industry ha 


a number of difficulties 


been clouded by 
including inade- 
quate transportation and shortage of 
The index 
of Mexican mining production in 1947 
was only 80 percent of the 1929 level. 


coke for smelting operations 


Composition of Latin-American 
Exports 


THE NATURE of the surplus resources 
of the Latin-American countries is indi- 
cated by the composition of their prewar 
export trade. An analysis covering the 
vear 1938 shows that the aggregate ex- 
ports of the 20 republics consisted of 
about 40 percent mineral products, 40 
percent foodstuffs, 10 percent fibers, and 
10 percent miscellaneous: hides, skins, 
linseed, waxes, oils, chicle, woods and 
quebracho extract. 


Petroleum 


Petroleum and its derivatives com- 
prised the largest item. Petroleum ex- 
ports have continued to expand, thanks 
chiefly to the huge Venezuelan output. 
Production in Peru has declined as com- 
pared with the prewar period, and the 
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rate of increase in other countries is 
lagging behind the increase in domestic 
consumption, with the result that Mex- 
ico, for example, may actually be on a 
net import basis by 1950 unless new 
fields are brought in meanwhile. The 
situation continues to be fairly favor- 
able in Venezuela, but many persons are 
seriously concerned about the dispro- 
portionate place of petroleum in the na- 
tional economy and the need to stimu- 
late agricultural production and other 
sources of wealth. Nelson Rockefeller’s 
Basic Economy Corporation has made a 
start in agriculture, dairying, fisheries, 
and food distribution, but it has had 
difficulty in obtaining all the supplies 
needed to make the program a success. 

Latin America in 1947 produced about 
90 percent of the world output of 
petroleum. It is difficult to forecast the 
trend outside of Venezuela. There would 
appear to be some prospects for increased 
production on the West Coast of South 
America. 

In Brazil, a small amount of crude is 
now being produced by the National 
Petroleum Council from wells on the 
margin of Todos os Santos Bay near Sal- 
vador (‘Bahia’). Petroleum has been dis- 
covered in Magallanes, in the southern- 
most part of Chile, where a Government- 
controlled company is operating. 

The Latin-American countries occupy 
a high place as producers of most im- 
portant metals and of nonmetallic min- 
erals Other than petroleum. Chile is 
second to the United States as a pro- 
ducer of copper and is said to have 40 
percent of the copper reserves of the 
world. The Chilean Government has 
signed a contract with the Chile Explora- 
tion Co., an Anaconda _ subsidiary, 
whereby the American company will in- 
vest $130,000,000 over the next 10 years 
for the purpose of developing its sulfide 
ores. Heretofore the company has 
worked copper oxides, which are nearing 
exhaustion. Peru and Mexico are also 
importer producers, and to a lesser ex- 
tent Cuba and Ecuador. These and other 
Latin-American countries rank high as 
producers of silver, platinum, lead, Zinc, 
tin, arsenic, bismuth, cadmium, chro- 
mite, antimony, molybdenum, tungsten, 
vanadium, beryllium, zirconium, amor- 
phous graphite, mica, quartz crystals, 
barite, and other minerals. 


Search for lron Ore 


The approaching exhaustion of the 
high-grade iron-ore reserves of the 
United States has focused attention on 
foreign sources. Of total United States 
imports of iron ore in 1947, amounting 
to 4,900,000 long tons, Latin-American 
countries supplied 40 percent. Chile was 
the principal supplier, followed by Cuba, 
Brazil, and Mexico. The Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. has long imported iron ore 
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Oil wells around Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela. 


for its Sparrows Point mill from its own 
mines in Cuba and Chile, and it is now 
developing new deposits in Venezuela. 

The Venezuelan ore will be obtained 
from open-pit mines at El] Pao in the 
State of Bolivar and will be transported 
over a 32-mile railway line which the 
company is now constructing between 
El Pao and Palua, a new port near San 
Felix on the Orinoco River. The ore 
will be transported in shallow-draught 
barges, similar in type to the Mississippi 
barges, via the Manamo River to a re- 
ceiving station near Guiria on the Golfo 
de Paria. The ore will be unloaded at 
that point and shipped in oceangoing 
ore-carrying vessels to the company’s 
steel plant at Sparrows Point, Md. Pro- 
duction and exportation of the ore are 
expected to be inaugurated late this 
year. 

The United States Steel Corp., through 
the Oliver Mining Co., also has impor- 
tant iron-ore concessions not very far 
removed from the Bethlehem deposits, 
but will not be in production until 1951 
or 1952. When both projects are in op- 
eration, shipments of high-grade iron 
ore from Venezuela to the United States 
May approximate 6,000,000 tons an- 
nually. 

Brazil also has large reserves of high- 
grade iron ore—perhaps the largest in 
the world—but efforts to organize ex- 
ports on a large scale have heretofore 
failed. Peak exports of 421,000 metric 
tons were attained in 1941. During the 
war the British and American Govern- 
ments joined in an effort to expedite 
shipments of Itabira ore through the 
port of Vitoria, but progress has been 





slow. Exports amounted to only 174,000 
metric tons in 1947 and about 350,000 
tons in 1948. There has long been dis- 
cussion of the possibility of constructing 
a New standard-gage, double-track rail- 
way from Itabira to a new port north of 
Vitoria at Santa Cruz, that would make 
possible exports of at least 5,000,000 tons 
a year, to be carried in special ore ships 
that could bring back coal in exchange. 
The project is an attractive one, but 
there are difficulties other than the ques- 
tion as to whether private interests 
would be willing to invest the $100,000,- 
000 required to build the railway and 
adequate port facilities. For one thing, 
Brazil could not use an equivalent ton- 
nage of coal. Furthermore, payment for 
even a smaller quantity of coal would 
present an exchange problem, since the 
price of coal per ton is several times 
higher than the selling price of iron ore. 


Brazilian Manganese 


Brazil also has large deposits of man- 
ganese for which there is a strong de- 
mand at present. In 1947 the United 
States imported 296,000,000 pounds of all 
types of manganese from Latin America 
(20 percent of our total imports in that 
year), of which Brazil supplied approxi- 
mately 150,000,000 pounds. Smaller 
quantities came from Cuba, Mexico, 
Chile, and Peru. Since 1920 the United 
States Steel Corp. has owned a manga- 
nese property in the State of Minas 
Gerais. Exports during recent years 
have been limited by inadequate railway 
transportation. 

There are several other important 
manganese deposits in the State of Minas 
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Part of a great Latin-American sugar plantation. 


Gerais, and some production is also ob- 
tained from the State of Bahia. There 
is also the large Urucum deposit near 
Corumba, in the State of Mato Grosso, 
which has been mined on a small scale 
since 1915. Development of this deposit 
involves the organization of adequate 
transport down the Paraguay River 
(railway connections from Corumba to 
Santos are now being completed, but 
shipment over this route would doubtless 
be impracticable). There are also iron- 
ore deposits in this area, and a blast fur- 
nace at Corumba is producing about 40 
tons of pig iron per day for shipment to 
Argentina. There is also a newly dis- 
covered deposit in the Amapa Territory, 
186 miles north of the Amazon River near 
its mouth, which is a much shorter water 
distance to United States ports. 


Diverse Determining Factors 


In the past the development of the iron 
and manganese resources of Brazil has 
been held back by the Brazilian policy of 
retaining the national resources for use 
in building up local industry; opinion is 
still divided, but the present outlook is 
somewhat more favorable. Transporta- 
tion and port facilities also have been 
inadequate. 

The possibility of large-scale projects 
has received consideration by the joint 
Brazil-United States Economic Mission 
(the American section of which is headed 
by John Abbink), which has just con- 
cluded its work in Brazil. Important 
officials of United States steel companies 
have also recently been in Brazil. 
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Some has been made, but 
there are many difficulties to be over- 
come. Local concessionaires are given 
preferential consideration. Brazil now 
has a fairly important and expanding 
steel industry, which also receives pref- 
erential treatment, as regards both raw- 
material supplies and use of railway cars. 
There has been some discussion of pro- 
hibiting exports of manganese from cen- 
tral Brazil in order to preserve it for the 
national steel industry. In practice, the 
supplies are probably large enough to 
take care of local needs with a large ex- 
port surplus. 

It should also be pointed out that, al- 
though Brazilian iron-ore deposits are 
large, not all of the ore consists of com- 
pact hematite suitable for export; there 
is also a large amount of the softer ores. 
On the basis of preliminary studies of 
the Itabira deposits, for each ton of 
high-grade lump hematite shipped there 
would be at least 3 tons of soft ore that 
must be mined and discarded, unless 
facilities could be provided for sintering 
this soft ore and smelting it near the 
mine. As the value of pig iron is six 
or seven times as much as that of the 
ore, it could support the freight charges 
more readily. The smelting could be 
done with coal brought back by the ore 
ships, or through the adaptation of new 
technological processes. 


progress 


Agricultural Products 

Latin America is, of course, an impor- 
tant food-producing area, especially of 
meats and grains from the River Plate; 


sugar from Cuba, the Dominican Repub. 
lic, and Peru; cacao from Brazil, north. 
ern South America, and Middle America; 
bananas from Middle America and Bra. 
zil; and oranges from Brazil. 

Since 1942 the Western Hemisphere 
has been a net exporter of rice. The 
United States also has become a major 
rice-exporting country. In South 
America, Brazil, Ecuador, and Chile are 
exporters. The British plan further pro. 
duction in British Guiana in order to 
supply the British West Indies market. 

Latin America has a deficit in some 
foodstuffs. In the Caribbean area there 
is a shortage of animal fats, which is 
normally supplied by the United States, 

Latin America nearly all 
types of edible and industrial oils used 
in the world. South America furnishes 
a Major part of the world supply of flax. 
seed or linseed oil and beans 
and the entire supply of oiticica oil (a 


produces 


castor 
substitute for tung oil). Under the stim- 
ulus of high support prices, the United 
States more than quadrupled its flax- 
seed production over the prewar level; 
nevertheless, with the reduction in the 
support price, the United 
again find it desirable to import about 
half of its requirement, provided we can 
obtain seed As has been mentioned, 
Argentina and Uruguay have developed 
crushing facilities and are eager to con- 
tinue exports in the form of oil and meal. 


States may 


Brazil is the most important supplier 
of castor beans and castor oil. Domestic 
processing has increased and was given 
further encouragement by the 50-percent 
reduction in the United States import 
duty on castor oil granted by the new 
Brazil-United States agreement, 

Several Latin-American countries were 


trade 


formerly exporters of cottonseed or cot- 
tonseed oil, but practically all of the 
output is now reserved for domestic use. 
Brazil has literally hundreds of millions 
of babassu trees, and for a time exports 
of babassu Kernels were substantial, but 
domestic requirements for edible and 
soap oils now limit shipments. Although 
the potential supply is enormous, the out- 
look for expanded production is not en- 
couraging 

Babassu like coconut and other palm- 
kernel oils has a high lauric-acid con- 


tent, which provides quick lathering 
qualities in soap 

Although palms grow. generally 
throughout a large area of tropical 


America, few countries are adequately 
supplied with either coconut or palm oil. 
Imported copra has normally been one 
of the most important oil sources. De- 
spite the high prices paid for coconuts 
in the area of the Gulf of Mexico, co- 
conut production has not expanded 
rapidly. 
Imports of 
significant 


palm oil have also been 
Yet the development of the 
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African oil palm as an American crop 
is still in its experimental stage. 

During the war years practically all 
of the Latin-American countries planted 
peanuts, sunflowers, sesame, or other 
oilseed crops. Argentina now produces 
enough sunflower-seed oil to replace 
former imports of olive oil, with a sub- 
stantial margin for export. 

Latin America supplies about one-third 
of the world’s cacao, most of the re- 
mainder coming from West Africa. 
Latin America still supplies most of the 
fine cacao, but output has declined in 
poth Ecuador and Venezuela. Produc- 
tion has also declined seriously in West 
Africa, as the result of disease, neglect, 
and over-age of trees. As a consequence, 
world production of cacao beans is below 
world consumption requirements and 
probably will continue short for some 
years. Meanwhile steps are being taken 
to rejuvenate Ecuadoran plantations, 
some new planting is being done, and 
jmprovement programs are being carried 
out in Central America and the West 
Indies. The acreage is increasing in 
Mexico, which now has an export sur- 
plus. Cacao production could be in- 
creased materially in Brazil; suitable 
lands are available in Bahia; the labor 
supply is sufficient, and no highly de- 
structive diseases are prevalent. 

It is needless to dwell upon the im- 
portance of the Latin-American area in 
sugar and coffee. All of the countries 
except two grow sugarcane and one of 
those two produces beet sugar. The 
iskand of Cuba alone produces a fifth of 
the sugar of the world. It appears likely 
that there will soon be a world surplus 
problem in sugar. During the 1947-48 
season, the Latin-American Republics 
and the West Indies supplied 90 percent 
of the world production of coffee. For 
some years coffee has been the most 
valuable single import into the United 
States, and practically all of it comes 
from other regions of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The outlook for coffee appears 
favorable for some years to come. 

The Latin-American countries produce 
about 2,600,000 bales of cotton annually 
(10.5 percent of world total) and export 
1,800,000 bales (20 percent of world ex- 
ports). Most of the countries supply the 
needs of local textile mills. Production 
in Brazil, the leading South American 
Producer, has declined from the peak 
years. World cotton consumption has 
been rising steadily since the end of the 
war, and stocks are low. 

The Latin-American Republics are a 
leading source of hard fibers, consisting 
chiefly of henequen and sisal, and to 
lesser extent of abaca, istle, caroa, et 
cetera. All of the countries (except 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Peru) 
Produce hard fibers and supply all or 
part of their needs for bagging and cord- 
age. The area has an annual exportable 
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One small but typical scene in Latin America’s tremendous coffee industry. 


surplus of 128,224 metric tons of un- 
manufactured fiber and 18,006 tons of 
manufactured products. 

Mexico is the chief source of manufac- 
tured and unmanufactured henequen, 
followed by Cuba. Haiti has been the 
chief source of sisal in the Western Hem- 
isphere, but production in Brazil is now 
almost equal in quantity although the 
fiber there is not yet satisfactorily cleaned 
and standardized. 

Even before the war, local hard fibers 
were being used to an increasing extent 
as a substitute for imported jute, al- 
though not an entirely satisfactory sub- 
stitute. Brazil has raised its production 
of jute to about 10,000 tons annually and 
also produces considerable quantities of 
other soft fibers such as ramie and mal- 
vaceous fibers. Chile is an important 
hemp producer. Cuba is experimenting 


with kenaf, a jute substitute, that can 
be processed mechanically as well as by 
retting. Argentina is producing some 
jute and also increasing its acreage in 
phormium. 

Abaca is now grown for the account of 
the United States Government in Pana- 
ma, Costa Rica, Honduras, and Guate- 
mala. Production is now around 40,000,- 
000 pounds a year. This operation has 
been relatively successful owing to the 
good management of the operating com- 
pany and the use of machinery that lends 
itself to the crop and to the capacities of 
the native workmen, It is believed that 
abaca could also be grown successfully 
in Brazil and Ecuador. It seems likely 
that the abaca industry in this hemi- 
sphere will be continued for some years, 
at least, but under peacetime conditions 
it will probably be necessary to obtain 





further reduction in costs in order to en- 
sure continuance of production, without 
subsidy, in competition with Far Eastern 
abaca and sisal. 

Under the stimulus of wartime pro- 
grams, production of natural rubber in 
this hemisphere reached a peak of al- 
most 50,000 tons in 1944, but the 1948 
output is estimated at only 24,000 tons, 
most of which was used in domestic in- 
dustry. In addition to the purchasing 
programs during the war, the United 
States Government has since 1940 been 
encouraging the establishment of a per- 
manent, self-sustaining rubber-planta- 
tion industry in tropical America. Nurs- 
eries and experiment stations have been 
established, and 11 countries are now 
participating. About 1,000 small farm- 
ers have added rubber to their farm op- 
erations, the smal] farm being encour- 
aged as providing the lowest-cost method 
of production. Some expansion of rub- 
ber production is anticipated, but it is 
doubtful whether this additional planta- 
tion rubber will exceed the expanding in- 
dustrial uses in the producing countries. 

South America has lost its one-time 
monopoly of anti-malarials, primarily to 
the more efficient plantation industry in 
the Far East; it must also compete with 
the synthetic product. However, plant- 
ing of cinchona is continuing, chiefly in 
Guatemala. There will be a big market 
for quinine within the Latin-American 
countries themselves, as they expand 
their campaigns against malaria, and the 
alkaloids from cinchona also have other 
uses in the industrial field. 

Peru is still the principal supplier of 
rotenone-bearing roots, a potent insecti- 
cide that is in increasing demand in this 
country for use on crop plants and in 





Brazilians cracking babassu nuts. 
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combatting certain animal parasites. 
Some supplies of derris are again coming 
in from the Orient. In the American 
Tropics, rotenone is obtained from the 
root of the native lonchocarpus legume. 
The large Peruvian output has come from 
plantations in the upper Amazon region 
near Iquitos. 


Forests 


Latin America has about 30 percent of 
the forested area of the world, but a large 
proportion of this consists of hardwoods 
or tropical softwoods for which no com- 
mercial use has been clearly established. 
This difficulty and cost of operations is 
enhanced by climatic and topographical 
conditions and the fact that in the Trop- 
ics real stands of valuable woods do not 
exist. Latin America is relatively defi- 
cient in Temperate Zone softwoods. The 
largest reserves are found in southern 
Brazil (Parana pine), southern Chile, 
Mexico, and Central America. Mexico, 
Brazil, and Nicaragua.have been export- 
ers of softwoods ‘as Well as of mahogany, 
cedar, and specialty woods), and Chile 
exports some Temperate Zone hard- 
woods. Exports have slowed down as 
the result of high costs, taxes, and re- 
strictions of various kinds. 

Increasing domestic use is being made 
of local timber, for construction, the 
manufacture of furniture and boxes, and 
as raw Material for wood pulp. The 
great forest reserves of the Amazon Val- 
ley and of the eastern slope of the Andes 
will doubtless eventually find greater use, 
but that may be some time in the future. 
Brazil has developed a plywood industry 
and has done considerable research in 
woods suitable for airplane propellers and 
fuselage. Latin America also produces 
woods such as balsa that have military as 
well as peacetime uses. 


Livestock Products 


The southern Republics are of great 
significance as producers of surplus 
meats and other livestock products. In 
1947 South American meat exports 
reached the unusually high level of 
2,000,000,000 pounds, of which Argentina 
shipped 1,500,000,000. Since the war 
South America has been supplying about 
49 percent of all meat entering interna- 
tional trade as compared with 37 percent 
in 1934-38. No substantial increase in 
export supplies from major exporting 
countries is expected. Increased domes- 
tic consumption probably will absorb a 
larger proportion of production. Brazil's 
meat production, for example, could 
readily be used domestically provided its 
storage, refrigeration, and transportation 
facilities were improved. The United 
Kingdom, the principal importing coun- 
try, May be expected to take a larger 
proportion of imports from the Domin- 
ions, and possibly from Continental 
European sources 





OURTESY PERUVIAN GOVERNMEN 


In the center of this vast panoramic 
landscape in Peru, one sees the important 
agricultural experiment station of Tingo 
Maria—designed to improve agricultural 
techniques and heighten the values of the 
basic resources of the land. 


The Latin-American countries are also 
major suppliers of cattle hides and toa 
lesser extent of sheep, lamb, goat, and 
kid skins, as well as of reptile and special 
items. During the war there were sig- 
nificamt exports of leather, but neither 
quality nor price augur well for contin- 
uation of this business In some coun- 
tries, notably Mexico, domestic consump- 
tion has reduced export availabilities. 

Argentina and Uruguay and, to a lesser 
extent, Chile and southern Brazil, make 
important contributions to the world 
wool supply, but the Western Hemisphere 
as a whole is dependent on large imports 
from Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. Only part of the South Ameri- 
can wool is of finer types, but there is also 
a strong demand at present for carpet 
wools, in view of reduced supplies from 
Asia. All of the South American coun- 
tries have expanded their wool-manufac- 
turing industries substantially. 


Fisheries 

Some of the southern countries have 
expanded their fish catch and developed 
fish-canning industries during the past 
decade. Much more could be done as 
regards fisheries, but it is likely that 
some of the countries, particularly in 
the Caribbean, will continue to be large 
importers, especially of such things as 
salted cod. 


Problems of Development 


THE PANORAMA that has been pre- 
sented is ample evidence of the variety 
of the Latin-American resources and 
their actual as well as potential value 
to the United States. We may assume 
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that the southern Republics will con- 
tinue to be an important source of supply 
for many materials needed by the United 
States, including semimanufactures, fin- 
jshed manufactures, and handicraft 
products. But it would be a mistake to 
take the situation for granted, without 
effort or concession on both sides. If 
costs are too high or the obstacles too 
great, or the supply uncertain, the search 
for other sources will go on, or substitutes 
will be found. The world is not static. 

Over the years Latin America has lost 
its primacy in the production of a num- 
per of commodities that originated in 
the area, such as rubber, cacao, and cin- 
chona, either because taxes and restric- 
tions stifled development or because its 
primitive methods of production could 
not compete with plantation culture in 
other areas, such as Africa and the East 
Indies, where there is a dense popula- 
tion schooled by rice or other culture to 
steady, painstaking labor. Likewise the 
colonial areas have in the past enjoyed 
a political stability not found in many 
parts of Latin America. 

No doubt Latin America will continue 
to find it difficult to compete with thece 
areas in some products, although some of 
the advantages of the other areas may 
be overcome by the use in this hemi- 
sphere of higher yielding strains and 
better adaptation of machinery, as has 
been done fairly successfully in the case 
of abaca and is now being attempted in 
the case of kanef fiber. Some areas of 
Latin America and some crops may be 
suited to the large plantation type of 
operation The United Fruit Co. is 
planting the African oil palm in several 
Central American countries as rapidly 
as seeds become available from their 
nurseries. But experts of the United 
States Department of Agriculture feel 
that there is no future for the large 
plantation system in the expansion of 
rubber, cinchona, and various other 
crops. They feel that, if any substantial 
amounts of rubber are produced from 
cultivated trees in Latin America, the 
job will have to be done by small farmers 
who earn a subsistence from food and 
other crops and make a small profit on 
the side from a few hectares in rubber 
trees. 


—— 
Population Trenc 


THE PROBLEM of economic develop- 
ment in Latin America can be under- 
stood only against the background of 
the economic and social evolution of the 
various countries. There is considerable 
Misunderstanding in the United States 
as to the real situation in Latin America, 
Which some are apt to consider as a 
Virgin, frontier region, ready to be opened 
up like our West in the days of the 
covered wagon. It is true that Latin 
America has less population density than 
any major region except Africa and Aus- 
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Latin-American fibers are turned into highly valued commercial products. This is rope 


from Venezuelan sisal. 


tralia, but that is due partly to the fact 
that the average is brought down by such 
large marginal areas as the Amazon 
Valley 

The more habitable parts of Latin 
America are fairly thickly settled. The 
total population of the region to the 
south is close to 150,000,000, and the pop- 
ulation is increasing at a more rapid rate 
than in any other major area. If the 
present growth rate continues (which is 
open to doubt), the population will be 
twice as large in 1988 as it is today. 

Most of the growth is through natural 
increase. Immigration is not large and 
is not likely to play a leading role in the 
future, unless the tropical region should 
be opened to Asiatics—which appears 
improbable. The only country that is 
receiving any considerable number of im- 
migrants is Argentina—about 5,000 in 
1946, 39,000 in 1947, and perhaps 100,000 
in 1948 ‘estimated on the basis of actual 
entries for 7 months). Venezuela has 
ambitious colonization plans, but place- 
ment has been difficult, and departures 
are numerous. 





Some observers criticize the immigra- 
tion restrictions of the Latin-American 
countries simply because there are a lot 
of empty spaces on the map. By bring- 
ing in immigrants, it is argued, these 
areas will be developed and the countries 
will become rich. No doubt there are 
some lands suitable to European coloniza- 
tion, provided the projects are properly 
organized and financed. But in practice 
most of the immigrants today go to the 
cities; the conquest of the remaining 
frontiers will have to be left to local pop- 
ulation pressure and to the gradual evo- 
lution of the local socio-economic struc- 
ture. Professor Kingsley Davis of 
Princeton University has summarized 
the situation as follows: 

If the economic and social institutions of 
the original settlers had encouraged thrifty 
agriculture, a productive industry, and a low 
mortality, their natural increase and their 
attraction of immigrants would long since 
have filled up the favorable areas. Both the 
scarcity of population and the lack of eco- 
nomic development are therefore traceable 
to the same causes—the peculiar cultural as 
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Region Now Plays Greater Relative Role Than It Did in Pre-1939 Period | 


Latin-American Republics’ Trade 


Still Affected by War’s Impacts 


SIXTH IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES REVIEWING TRADE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


GERTRUDE E. HEARE 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS BRANCH, 
AREAS DIVISION, OIT, 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


(Statistics Compiled Under 


Dire clion of Irene S. Johnson ) 


{ DISLOCATION OF TRADE 
caused by World War II resulted in an 
increase in the relative importance of 
the trade of the Latin-American Repub- 
lics to the total value of world trade in 
the immediate postwar years as com- 
pared with the situation in 1938. The 
proportion of world trade attributable 


+ 
j 
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to the area was in 1946 roughly 14 per- 
cent of the value of exports and about 
10 percent of imports. By 1947 the Latin- 
American percentage of the total export 
trade of the world had declined some- 
what owing to the increase in the world 
total, but the percentage of imports 
showed a further increase, and prelim- 
inary data indicate that both percent- 
ages remained approximately the same 
in 1948. By comparison, in 1938 the 
value of exports from the region was 
about 8 percent of the world total and 
the value of imports about 6 percent. 
The postwar demand for the maximum 
quantity of goods exportable from the 
Latin-American Republics, together with 
the rise in prices since 1938, resulted in 
an increase in the total value of exports 
from the region to $4,593,200,000 in 1946 





At the port of Montevideo, Uruguay. 
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and $5,896,900,000 in 1947—168 percent 
and 243 percent higher, respectively, 
than the value of exports in 1938, $1,717. 
000,000. These current receipts, coupled 
with their accumulation of gold and for- 
eign-exchange resources during the war, 
provided funds with which the Latin. 
American nations were enabled partially 
to satisfy their backlog of demand for 
imports as goods and _ transportation 
facilities became available. Consequent- 
ly, the value of imports into the area 
increased to $3,404,000,000 in 1946 and 
$5,743,600,000 in 1947, as compared with 
$1,491,800,000 in 1938—a rise of 128 per- 
cent and 285 percent, respectively. It is 
expected that 1948 statistics for the 20 
tepublics as a whole will show a further 
increase in the value of exports but per- 
haps a decrease in imports because of the 
application of exchange-control meas- 
ures in a majority of the countries as 
reserves became depleted 

Although price increases during the 
period contributed in large measure to 
the tremendous rise in the value of the 
trade of Latin America in 1946-1947 as 
compared with 1938, the volume of the 
trade also showed a great increase. y 
reducing values roughly to constant dol- 
lars, estimates may be obtained of the 
increase in the actual volume of the trade 
of the area over the 1938 level. For ex- 
ports, @ rise of about 50 to 60 percent in 
1946 and 1947 is indicated and, for im- 
ports, an increase of nearly 50 percent in 
1946 and of nearly 100 percent in 1947. 

The excess of exports from Latin 
America over imports into the region 
amounted to $225,200,000 in 1938. The 
positive balance, which became increas- 
ingly large during the war years, reached 
its peak of $1,189,200,000 in 1946, a more 
than fivefold increase. Although the 
value of exports increased greatly in 1947, 
the unprecedented influx of imports re- 
duced the export balance to only $153,- 
500,000, about one-third less than the 
balance in 1938 

The over-all export trade balance in 
the postwar year does not reveal the crux 
of the difficulty faced by the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. In the trade with the 
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United States there was a heavy import 
palance amounting to $1,364,300,000 in 
1947 and $167,400,000 in 1946. The trade 
with Europe, on the other hand, resulted 
in an export balance of $1,156,800,000 in 
1947 and $985,200,000 in 1946. The ex- 
port balance with Europe did not net 
fully convertible exchange, and this fact, 
combined with the large import balance 
with the United States, resulted in a 
severe scarcity of dollars. In the imme- 
diate prewar years Latin America cus- 
tomarily had an export balance with both 
the United States and Europe. 


Principal Trading Countries of 
Latin America 


Exports from the 10 Republics of 
South America constituted about three- 
fourths of the total value of Latin-Amer- 
ican exports in each of the years 1938, 
1946, and 1947 ‘table 1). Exports from 
the six Republics of Central America 
(including Panama) represented about 3 
percent of the total; exports from Mexico 
ranged downward from 11.4 percent to 
7.5 percent in the respective years; and 
exports from the island Republics of the 
Caribbean accounted for from 9.6 percent 
to 14.6 percent of the total. The pro- 
portion of imports taken by the South 
American Republics varied from 68.6 
percent in 1946 to 78.8 percent in 1947; 
the Central American area accounted 
for about 5 percent of the total in each 
of the years under discussion. The per- 
centage of imports taken by Mexico 
varied considerably, from a low of 1.7 
percent in 1938 to a high of 16.0 percent 
in 1946, and the import trade of the 
Caribbean islands accounted for about 8 
to 12 percent of the total. 

The foreign trade of a few countries 
accounts for a large proportion of the 
total foreign trade of the Republics. 
Seven of the twenty republics contributed 
from 84.2 percent to 87.4 percent of the 
total value of exports from the area in 
the years under discussion, and from 82.4 
to 85.1 percent of the imports (table 2). 
Argentina, the principal -trading coun- 
try, increased its relative importance as 
an exporter in 1946-1947 as compared 
with 1938; however, the country’s relative 


TABLE 1.-Latin-American Republics: Per 
centage Distribution of Total Trade by 
Iatin American Geographic Areas, 1938, 
1946, and 1947 


Area 13S 1946 1047 


Ext 


South America 73. 7 76.6 rh 
Central Amer 1 63 2. § 2.8 
Mexico 11.4 8.6 7.5 
Caribbean Islands a6 12.3 14.6 


Imports From 
South America 78.5 OS. 6 73.3 
Central America 5.1 5.3 4.7 
Mexico Pe 16.0 10.4 
Caribbean Island 84 10.1 11.6 
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All-stainless-steel railway cars of U. S. manufacture are loaded aboard a freighter for 


shipment to South America. 


share of total imports into the area was 
smaller in both years than before the 
war. Brazil, the second country in im- 
portance, increased its share of exports 
in 1946-1947, surpassed Argentina as a 
market in 1946, and purchased nearly as 
large a proportion of the total imports 
in 1947 as did its neighbor. Mexico, 
Cuba, and Venezuela occupied positions 
of varying rank in the years under dis- 
cussion, and Chile and Colombia, the 
sixth and seventh countries, were of lesser 
importance. 


Prewar Markets and Suppliers 


In the year 1938, fairly typical of the 
period immediately preceding the war, 
the United States and Continental Eu- 
rope each accounted for about one-third 
of the value of the trade of the Latin- 
American Republics (table 3). The 
United Kingdom ranked next in the trade 
of the area, accounting for 17.5 percent 
of the exports and 12.1 percent of the im- 
ports. Trade between the Latin-Amer- 
ican Republics totaled 6.3 percent of the 
value of exports and 9.3 percent of the 
value of imports. The countries of Asia 
were more important to Latin America 
as a supplier than as a market, sending 
5.4 percent of the imports but taking 
only 1.6 percent of the value of exports. 
Canada, Africa, and Oceania were of 
minor importance in the trade. The 10.0 
percent of exports and 2.2 percent of im- 
ports accounted for by other countries 
represented trade principally with the 
European colonial possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere; 67.1 percent of the 


export figure represented shipments 
from Venezuela, mainly shipments of 
petroleum to refineries in Curacao and 
Aruba. 


Direction of Trade, 1946—1947 


During the transitional years 1946- 
1947, the United States retained its war- 
time supremacy as a market for the 
Latin-American countries, accounting 
for a larger part of the trade than Conti- 
nental Europe and the United Kingdom 
together. However, the approximate 40 
percent of exports taken by the United 
States in those years was a considerable 
reduction in proportionate value from 
the peak of 57.2 percent of exports rep- 
resented by shipments to the United 


TABLE 2.—Latin-American Republics: Per- 
centage of Total Trade Contributed by 
Principal Countries, 1938, 1946, and 1947 


Country 1938 1946 1947 
EXPORTS TO 

Argentina 23.8 25.8 27.8 
Brazil 17.2 21.3 19.4 
Chile 8.2 5.0 4.8 
Colombia 4.7 4.4 4.3 
Cuba 8.3 10.4 2.7 
Mexico 11.4 8.6 7.5 
Venezuela 10.6 10. 4 10.9 

Total, countries listed 84.2 85.9 87.4 


IMPORTS FROM 


Argentina 28. 7 16.7 22.8 
Brazil 19.8 19.7 21.2 
Chile 6.9 5.8 4.7 
Colombia 6.0 6.8 6.3 
Cuba ae &.8 9.1 
Mexico ye 16.0 11.6 
Venezuela 6.5 8.6 9.4 
rotal, countries listed 82.7 82.4 85. 1 
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States in 1941. The countries of Conti- 
nental Europe took about one-fifth of 
total exports in 1946-1947, and the United 
Kingdom about one-eighth. Export 
trade between the American Republics in 
1946 represented double the proportion 
accounted for by this trade in 1938, but 
by 1947 the percentage had decreased 
somewhat. The relative proportion of 
exports destined for Africa and Asia was 
larger than in prewar 1938, the percent- 
age of exports shipped to Canada in- 
creased slightly, and the percentage ac- 
counted for by Oceania remained at 0.1. 

The record shipments from the United 
States into the Latin-American Repub- 
lics in 1947 represented an even larger 
proportionate share of the total value 
than in any of the wartime years; the 
proportion in 1946 was approximately the 
same as that existing in 1944 and 1945 
but was exceeded by the 62.1 percent 
contributed by the United States in 1941. 
Imports from the other Latin Republics 
doubled as compared with the 1938 pro- 
portion, but this percentage decreased 
considerably in 1947. The proportion- 
ate share of shipments from Continental 
Europe increased, although the share of 
imports from the United Kingdom 
showed a slight decline from 1946 to 1947. 
The proportion of shipments received 
from Canada doubled as compared with 
1938, the proportion represented by Asia 
decreased, and the proportion from 
Oceania continued to be only 0.1 percent. 


Export Trade Channels 


Except for the Dominican Republic, 
exports from all the Central American 
and Caribbean Republics were directed 
principally to the United States in 1938. 
This was true also of Mexico, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Ecuador, and Peru, and the 
United States was a very important 
market for Brazil. The greatest share of 






TABLE 3.—Latin-American Republics: Per 
centage Participation of Leading Coun- 
tries and Geographic Areas in Total 
Trade, 1938, 1946, and 1947 

Area 138 4t M7 
EXPORTS TO 

United State 2 4). 2 

Canada l $ 

Latin American Repu f 0.7 

United Kingdom 7 2:2 1s 

Continental Eur 2 20 

U.S.8.R s 

Africa Ay ; 

Asia f 2.8 2. ¢ 

Oceania 

Other 7. ( 7 

ImMPoRTS From 

United State 3 9 59.2 63.9 

Canada 0) 2.2 2.0 

Latin American Republics 1.3 | 12.0 

United 2 2 5.4 

Contine 7 vf 2 

USSR 

Afr i 7 

Asia 4 

Ocean 

Other ae 2.8 2.4 
I ind perce 
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Cargo ship unloading at Caripito docks, 
— 
in eastern Venezuela. 


exports from Argentina, Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Paraguay, Chile, and the Domini- 
can Republic went to the countries of 
Continental Europe, and this area was 
extremely important also in the trade of 
Ecuador and Peru. The United King- 
dom ranked first as an export market for 
only one of the countries, Bolivia, but 
received a share of the 
from Argentina, Uruguay, Peru, and the 
Republic. Exports to the 
other Latin-American Republics ac- 
counted for the greater part of the trade 
of Paraguay and a large share of the 
trade of Argentina, Uruguay, Ecuador, 
and Peru. However, a large proportion 
of Paraguayan exports was composed of 
in-transit shipments, principally to 
Argentina. 

The characteristics of Latin-American 
export trade in 1946-1947 include the 
general over-all increase since 1938 in the 
proportion of shipments destined for the 
United States, the reemergence of Con- 
tinental Europe as an important market, 
and the increased importance of inter- 
Latin-American trade. Exports to the 
other Latin-American countries were of 
first importance, not only in the Para- 
guayan transit trade but also in Peru’s 
exports in 1946-1947 and the first 10 
months of 1948. 


large exports 


Dominican 


Principal Export Commodities 


Many of the products of Latin America 
are produced almost entirely for export. 
The economic well-being of many of the 
countries of the area, therefore, is de- 
pendent principally upon the level of 
commodity prices and of foreign de- 
mand for their export products. 

Although exports from Latin America 
were more diversified in 1938 than before 
the depression of the 1930’s and have be- 


come still more diversified as a result 
of the Second World War, a large share 
of the total value of the trade remains 
concentrated in a relatively few products, 

An analysis of exports from the Latin. 
American Republics in 1938 indicates 
that about 17 percent of the total value 
was represented by petroleum, 6 percent 
by copper, 5 percent by other metals, in. 
cluding tin, lead, zinc, tungsten, anti. 
mony, and manganese, 13 percent by 
coffee, 7 percent by meat, 6 percent by 
sugar, 8 percent by wheat, corn, and 
other cereals, 3 percent by bananas and 
cacao, 9 percent by wool and cotton, and 
3 percent by hides and skins. The re. 
maining approximately 23 percent of the 
trade included agricultural products 
such as linseed, henequen and other hard 
fibers, vegetable oilseeds and oils, waxes, 
oranges, rice, chicle, tobacco, and mo- 
miscellaneous minerals such as 
nitrates, mica, and quartz crystal; Pa. 
rana pine, tropical cabinet woods, que. 
bracho extract, rubber, cinchona, and 
timbo root; and a variety of handicrafts. 
semimanufactures, and manufactured 
products. 

A comparable analysis of the compo- 
1946-1947 is not 
However, the increase in the 
the 1938 and 
1946-1947 is due principally to three fac- 


lasses; 


sition of exports in 
available 
value of trade between 
tors: Increases in the volume of exports, 
particularly of petroleum; price rises in 
commodities as petroleum, 
and an 


reflecting the 


such major 
increase in 
trend 
industrialization which was en- 
couraged by the war. For example, the 
increased iron and steel productive ca- 
pacity of Brazil permits larger exports 
of pig iron and steel plates; exports of 
pig iron from Brazil increased from 2,328 
metric tons in 1938 to 29,465 tons in 1947 


coffee, and sugar; 


processed goods 


toward 


and 55,631 tons in January-October 
1948. Shipments of Brazilian cotton 
goods and rubber manufactures, al- 
though far below wartime exports, re- 
main well above the prewar level; ex- 
ports of cotton fabrics rose from 250 


metric tons in 1938 to a high of 26,400 
tons in 1943, and amounted to 16,700 
tons in 1947 and to 5,200 tons in the 
first 9 months of 1948. Exports of cot- 
ton fabrics from Mexico increased from 
14 metric tons in 1938 to 14,700 tons in 
1946, but fell to 9,700 tons in 1947 and 
to 4,400 tons in January-September 1948, 
as competitive conditions became rees- 
tablished. Another development in 
Mexico, beginning in late 1947 subse- 
quent to the United States embargo on 
Mexican cattle because of the outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth diseases in the coun- 
try, is the preparation for shipment 
abroad in quantity of chilled or frozen 
beef and canned beef. 

A further reason for the expansion of 
Latin-American exports during the war 
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was the demand for commodities for- 
merly supplied by the Far East or other 
areas. Exports of many of these com- 
modities began to decline as the war- 
time emergency came to an end, but, in 
the case of other products, exports con- 
tinued in quantity in 1946-1947 and in 
1948. 

The exportable surplus of some of the 
products of Latin America has been re- 
duced as a result of increased domestic 
purchasing power or because of their 
substitution for commodities formerly 
imported. Exports from Argentina were 
hindered in 1948 because of Government 
pricing policies, and 1949 began with 
jarge surpluses of linseed oil and corn 
on hand. In the case of linseed, in both 
Argentina and Uruguay, another factor 
was the reluctance to export the seed 
because of the recent expansion of do- 
mestic crushing facilities. Argentine 
exports of linseed, which in 1938 totaled 
1,265,000 metric tons, dropped in 1946 
to 37,500 tons and in 1947 to nil (1948 
data are not available) ; and Uruguayan 
exports of linseed, totaling 72,400 tons 
in 1938 and 21,400 tons in 1947, amount- 
ed to only 1,600 tons in the first 10 
months of 1948. 


Import Trade Channels 


The United States was the principal 
supplier, in prewar years, of all the Cen- 
tral American and Caribbean Republics, 
Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela, and Peru, 
and was a very important source of im- 
ports into Brazil, Uruguay, Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor, and Chile. Continental Europe was 
the major supplier of Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Chile 
The countries of Continental Europe also 
were important as a source of imports 
into Mexico, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, Paraguay, 
and Peru The United Kingdom, al- 
though not the principal supplier, was 
extremely important in the trade of Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay, and of somewhat 
less importance in the trade of Bolivia, 
Peru,and Chile. The other Latin-Amer- 
ican Republics were the principal source 
of imports into Paraguay, and _ inter- 
Latin-American trade was of particular 
importance also to Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Bolivia, Peru, Chile, and EI! 
Salvador. 

The large percentage of imports sup- 
plied by the United States under the 
abnormal conditions existing during 
1946-1947 is the most striking feature of 
the trade in those years. It will be noted, 
also, that the proportion of imports re- 
ceived from the other American Repub- 
lics remained higher than in 1938 and 
that shipments from the European coun- 
tries increased considerably from 1946 
to 1947. 
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Along the wharves at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Principal Import Commodities 


The commodities entering into the im- 
port trade of the countries of Latin 
America vary greatly according to the 
amount and kinds of nondomestically 
produced foods which are required for 
consumption within the country, the de- 
gree of industrial development, and the 
other factors determining the type of 
economy existing. 

In the countries as a group, industrial 
machinery and vehicles are the principal 
import commodities. Among the other 
important groups are iron and steel mill 
products and manufactures, foodstuffs, 
textiles, electrical machinery and appa- 
ratus, chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
fuels, agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments, rubber and paper manufactures, 
and such miscellaneous classifications as 
lumber and manufactures, leather and 
manufactures, earthenware and pottery, 
and glass and glassware. 

In the immediate prewar years, Ger- 
many was important as a supplier of 
many of the principal groups of products 
to Latin America, including chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals, coal and coke, and 
industrial and electrical machinery, as 
well as nonferrous metals and manufac- 
tures, paper and paper products. leathe. 
and manufactures, glass and glassware, 
and earthenware and pottery. Other 
countries of Continental Europe supple- 
mented the German proportion of the 
trade, particularly in iron and _ steel 
manufactures, nonferrous metals and 
their manufactures, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals, textiles, earthenware, 
and foodstuffs. The United Kingdom 
was outstanding as a supplier of textiles 
(particularly woolen goods) and coal 
and coke, but contributed also to the 
trade in most of the principal commod- 
ities. The United States was particu- 


larly important as a source of machinery 
and vehicles, iron and steel and nonfer- 
rous metals and their manufactures, 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals, food- 
stuffs, rubber and manufactures, paper 
and paper products, and supplied also 
a widely diversified list of other products. 
Inter-Latin-American trade consisted 
largely of foodstuffs and of such raw 
materials as cotton, petroleum, and lum- 
ber. The principal import received from 
Japan was textiles. 

The accelerated development of indus- 
tries in a number of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries has resulted in a somewhat 
smaller demand for certain of the fin- 
ished goods. However, plans for expan- 
sion of the industrial plant, hydroelectric 
power development, the improvement of 
transportation facilities and equipment, 
and the like, resulted in the years 1946- 
1948 in a heavy demand for producer 
goods. As could be expected, the United 
States was practically the only source of 
supply immediately after the war, but 
the quantity of supplies received from 
European countries, including heavy 
goods, has shown a constant increase. 


Foreign-Exchange Situation 


In the years 1942-1945, when essential 
and strategic commodities were exported 
in quantity from the Latin-American 
Republics and imports were limited to 
necessities, the average annual excess of 
exports over imports was more than 
$900,000,000. During this period the gold 
and foreign-exchange holdings of the 
area increased $3,320,700,000, from $1,- 
070,000,000 at the end of 1941 to $4,390,- 
700,000 at the end of 1945. In 1946, when 
the positive balance of trade amounted 
to $1,200,000,000, the accumulation of 
gold and exchange showed a further in- 
crease to $4,450,900,000. The heavy de- 
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mand for imports in Latin America as 
goods became available in greater quan- 
tities was the result of the backlog of 
demand for imports, unsatisfied during 
the war, as well as the increase in the 
monetary supply of the countries. Be- 
cause of these factors and the increase 
in prices, imports in 1947 reached a total 
of $5,743,600,000, despite exchange and 
trade controls instituted or tightened in 
many of the countries in an attempt to 
curb purchases abroad. Reserves de- 
clined to about $3,700,000,000 by the end 
of 1947 and to about $3,300,000,000 at the 
end of 1948, although additional controls 
were instituted in the latter year. The 
decline was principally in gold and dol- 
lars, as a result of heavy buying from 
the United States. 

Aided by sales for dollars of petroleum 
by Venezuela and sugar by Cuba, these 
countries continued free of import re- 
strictions for exchange-control purposes. 
Except for Venezuela and Cuba, the other 
Caribbean Island Republics, and some 
of the Central American Republics, the 
countries of Latin America were impelled 
by their diminishing supply of gold and 
exchange holdings to restrict imports, 
particularly from the United States and 
other hard-currency areas. A few of the 
countries, notably Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile, entered into trading agreements 
with European countries for the purpose 
of facilitating clearing arrangements, 
and in general there has been a tendency 
to make purchases whenever possible in 
soft-currency countries where favorable 
balances have existed. 

A relatively small amount of dollars 
was made available during 1948 for pur- 
chases in Latin America under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. Authorizations 
for purchases in Latin America from 
April 3 to December 31, 1948, amounted 
to $353,000,000 and reported shipments 
during the same period totaled $142,800,- 
000. Authorizations in the major com- 
modity groups included $104,600,000 for 
sugar and related products, almost en- 
tirely from Cuba; $65,500,000 for petro- 
leum and products, principally from 
Venezuela; $63,700,000 for nonferrous 
metals and $32,400,000 for metallic ores 
and concentrates, including copper from 
Chile, tin from Bolivia, and lead and zinc 
from Mexico; $21,400,000 for hides, skins, 
and leather from Brazil, Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, and Colombia, among other coun- 
tries: $14,700,000 for fats and oils and 
$12,800,000 for oilcake and meal, princi- 
pally from Mexico and Brazil; $9,200,000 
for meat, mainly from Mexico, Uruguay, 
and Brazil; and $8,300,000 for Chilean 
nitrates. 


Export Trade Trends 


The fact that Latin America’s principal 
exports are foodstuffs and raw materials 
means that the countries of Europe, as 
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well as the United States, are natural 
markets for the area. Exports from the 
Latin-American Republics to the United 
States in 1948, as evidenced by U. S. im- 
port statistics, were about 8 percent 
higher in value than in 1947. Shipments 
to the European countries from Latin 
America also probably showed some in- 
crease in 1948. However, the revival of 
multilateral trade on a wider basis and 
increased means of multilateral settle- 
ment of balances are essential to the 
maintenance of Latin-American exports. 
As stated above, European markets are 
especially important in the normal trade 
pattern of the countries of the River 
Plate, as well as Brazil, Chile, Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia, and the Dominican Republic. 

Trade among the Latin American 
countries, as a proportion of the total, 
doubtless will decline somewhat as ex- 
ports return to normal channels. How- 
ever, the percentage of such trade prob- 
ably will remain above that existing in 
the prewar years. For example, the in- 
crease in Brazilian exports of cotton tex- 
tiles and pig iron and Peruvian exports 
of cotton, sugar, and petroleum to other 
Latin-American countries, although not 
likely to be maintained at wartime levels, 


may considerably exceed the prewar 
trade. 
Shipments from Latin America to 


Africa have shown a considerable de- 
crease as supplies from other areas again 
became available. Exports of cotton 
fabrics from Brazil to the Union of South 
Africa, for example, reached a wartime 
peak of 10,700 metric tons in the year 
1943 but decreased to 2,900 tons in 1947 
and to 1,400 tons in the first 9 months 
of 1948. 

The bulk of exports from the Latin- 
American Republics continues to con- 
sist of foodstuffs and minerals. Ex- 
ports of certain foodstuffs increased in 
1947 from the prewar year 1938; exam- 
ples are exports of sugar from Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, and Peru, which 
rose from 3,297,000 metric tons in 1938 
to 6,170,000 tons in 1947, and exports 
of Brazilian rice, which increased from 
57,400 metric tons in 1938 to 218,400 tons 
in 1947. Exports of livestock products 
were on the whole well maintained; 
shipments of meat and meat products 
from Argentina increased from 635,400 
metric tons in 1938 to 682,400 tons in 
1947, of which the United Kingdom took 
the major share. Exports of wool dur- 
ing the same period rose from 151,900 to 
171,000 tons for Argentina and from 
53,200 to 68,300 tons for Uruguay. 

Latin America’s exportable produc- 
tion of coffee decreased from an average 
of 31,900,000 bags in the crop years 
1935-36 to 1939-40, to 27,077,000 bags in 
the crop year 1947-48 and an estimated 
28,422,000 bags in 1948-49. Coffee ex- 
ports from Brazil, which averaged 15,- 
241,000 bags in the years 1937-39 but 


totaled 17,113,000 bags in 1938, amount. 
ed to 14,830,000 bags in 1947 and to 13. 
904,000 bags in January—October 1948, 

Exports of certain minerals showed a 
rising trend since prewar 1938: petro. 
leum shipments from Venezuela jn. 
creased from 182,282,000 barrels in 1938 
to 434,905,000 barrels in 1947. Increases 
of lesser extent took place during the 
period in shipments of copper from Chile, 
zinc from Mexico, and iron ore from 
Brazil. 

Iron-ore exports from the Latin-Amer- 
ican area will be encouraged by the de- 
velopment of deposits in Venezuela and 
Mexico, and the improvement of trans. 
portation facilities in Brazil which wi 
expedite Brazilian shipments. Poggi. 
bilities also exist for the promotion of 
exports of manganese ore from Brazil. 

Although minerals appear to be the 
export group most likely to increase in 
quantity, there seems to be some pros. 
pect for the continuance of shipments 
of a number of other strategic or essen- 
tial materials exported in greater quan- 
tity during the war—for example, abacé, 
insecticides, and essential oils. The rel- 
ative importance of semimanufactures 
among exports may increase somewhat, 
as well as shipments of handicrafts and 
finished manufactures. 


Import Trade Trends 


United States statistics indicate ex- 
ports to the Latin-American Republics 
in 1948 totaling $3,160,753,000, 18 percent 
below the value of the record shipments 
in 1947—thus reflecting the forced cur- 
tailment by many of the countries of pur- 
chases from the United States. It is 
likely that the distribution of Latin 
America’s trade in 1948 will show (when 
figures become available) a more nor- 
mal balance among suppliers. However, 
the United States share of Latin-Ameri- 
can import trade, which was approxi- 
mately one-third during most of the pe- 
riod between the two World Wars as 
contrasted with approximately one- 
fourth immediately preceding World War 
I, probably will remain well above the 
one-third mark for some years to come. 

As stated above, Germany was an im- 
portant supplier of the Latin-American 
countries in the immediate prewar years. 
The gap left by the practical absence of 
Germany as a supplier is now being filled 
by shipments principally from the United 
States but also from the United King- 
dom and other European countries. 

Trade statistics of the United King- 
dom show exports to the Latin-American 
Republics valued at $488,157,000 during 
1948, 48 percent above the figure for 
1947, and 230 percent above exports in 
1938. Exports from the United Kingdom 
to certain of the countries in the area 
increased tremendously. For example, 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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a Job in Latin America? 


Facts About the Changing Conditions That Affect Employment Opportunities 


Are You Thinking of Seeking 


James P. MADDEN 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 


U. §, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCI 


- PICTURE of employment op- 
portunities for United States citizens in 
Latin America has undergone a gradual 
but arresting change during the past 
few years. During the war and imme- 
diately afterwards, when the manpower 
shortage Was still general, United States 
employers having commercial interests 
abroad were prone to, and often did, ac- 
cept for employment in Latin America 
almost anyone whose health was good, 
who possessed average qualifications and 
was reasonably capable of performing 
ordinary duties. The theory at that time 
was that such an individual could be 
trained for whatever specific task might 
fall within his capabilities. Now, how- 
ever, oversea jobs are much scarcer, and 
consequently the qualification require- 
ments are much more exacting. 

One of the most obvious and basic re- 
quirements at present is that the appli- 
cant possess a good Knowledge of the 
language of the country in which em- 
ployment is sought. Fluency in that 
tongue is now considered essential for 
the conduct of almost any business. An 
acquaintance with the business customs, 
habits, mental characteristics, and per- 
sonal life of the people is likewise im- 
portant. Knowledge of the history, cul- 
ture, geography, and economy of the 
area is helpful. The most important re- 
quirement, however, is a thorough famil- 
iarity with the business in which one in- 
tends to engage, whether that knowledge 
be technical or administrative. 


Picture Progressively Altered 


The changes in the employment pic- 
ture may also be attributed to changes 
in political and economic conditions ex- 
tending back over one or two decades. 
Subsequent to the early 1930’s most 
Latin-American countries enacted legis- 
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lation designed to relieve unemployment 
temporarily during the depression years. 
Laws were passed which tightened the 
immigration regulations and _ tended 
to restrict employment of foreigners. 
Other measures enacted require that a 
fixed minimum percentage of all em- 
ployees be nationals, and that there be 
equality of pay for all nationals occupy- 
ing jobs similar to those held by aliens 
in a given concern. Although most of 
these laws were originally intended to 
be only temporary, they have continued 
in force and in many instances have 
been broadened and strengthened. Un- 
der the influence of the growing spirit 
of nationalism in the other American 
Republics and the increasing power of 
the labor unions, the outlook would ap- 
pear to be for even more of this pro- 
tective type of legislation. 

Since the end of the recent war, in- 
dustry has shifted to a peacetime pro- 
duction basis, and, with the demobiliza- 
tion of millions of men from the armed 
forces in those countries which had been 
in the conflict, the permissible quota 
(percentage) of alien-held jobs in most 
companies operating in Latin America 
has been largely filled. This means that 
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Contrasts in Caracas. 


such opportunities as remain open today 
are, for the most part, jobs that cannot 
be filled from within the countries con- 
cerned, being of a specialized or highly 
technical nature. It is now largely a 
matter of such a job “seeking the man.” 

Branch offices of foreign firms oper- 
ating in Latin America are allowed a 
limited number of employees who are 
citizens of their home country. These 
are usually “key” people or technical 
specialists needed to install, service, and 
operate a project and to train a group 
of native workers for replacement pur- 
poses. Immigration laws in the respec- 
tive countries usually require that the 
specialists be removed after a reasonable 
time and that nationals be substituted on 
the pay roll. Exception is usually made 
in the case of technicians and skilled 
workers not replaceable by nationals, 
but in those instances special permis- 
sion is customarily required and this of- 
ten involves considerable delay, expense, 
and difficulties. The table shown at the 
end of this article will give some idea 
of the limitations on the employment 
of aliens in the other American Re- 
publics. 

Present world conditions, which have 
led in many areas to export controls, ex- 
change difficulties, and other trade re- 
strictions, aside from political unrest, 
have complicated investment considera- 
tions. Although large amounts of new 
capital continue to flow into Latin Amer- 
ica for establishment or expansion of 
basic industries, and for the creation of 
consumer goods, the problem of obtain- 
ing necessary steel, heavy equipment, 
and other essential materials, as well as 
of prompt transfer of profits in certain 
instances, has retarded new ventures. 
Even in the case of exports, some man- 
ufacturers or exporters have hesitated 
to enter or expand in markets where ex- 
change difficulties make payments for 
merchandise subject to long delays. 


Field Definitely Restricted 


Opportunities for United States citi- 
zens wishing to migrate to Latin Amer- 
ica for business purposes or seeking 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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KCA’s First Anniversary Marked 
by Record of Notable Achievement 


Administrator Paul Hoffman Calls 1948 
Figures Heartening, Lists Major Areas of 
Progress, Warns Against “Complacency” 


Marking the close of the first year of 
the European Recovery Program on April 
2, Economic Cooperation Administrator 
Paul G. Hoffman announced that par- 
ticipating countries have increased in- 
dustrial production, expanded exports, 
narrowed the balance-of-payments gap, 
and lessened inflationary trends. 

Mr. Hoffman warned, however, that 
complacency at this point in the pro- 
gram would be disastrous. 

“It isn’t smart to let down in the middle 
of a fight,” he said. “In this first year 
of ECA’s operation a momentum has been 
attained that must not be lost. The full 
effect of the achievement to date will be 
realized only if that momentum is main- 
tained. The emergency is not over. 
ECA, in fact, must always operate under 
emergency pressure if the objectives of 
the program are to be met by the dead- 
line set in the Foreign Assistance Act. 

“The production figures attained in 
1948 are heartening, but the long-range 
objectives of the program must be kept 
constantly before us. Moreover, it would 
be fatal to regard the achievement of the 
1952 goals as a plateau from which no 
further advance is contemplated. On 
the contrary, the European Recovery 
Program will reach its full stature only 
when its achievements serve as a basis 
for a _ steadily expanding European 
economy. 

“In the administration of ECA it has 
been our endeavor to square the program 
with General Marshall’s basic concept 

. . ‘the revival of a working economy 
in the world so as to permit the emer- 
gence of political and social conditions in 
which free institutions can exist.’ We 
have devoted all our energies to helping 
the free nations of Western Europe re- 
store conditions under which their citi- 
zens could live in decency and dignity. 
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“We have been encouraged, of course, 
by the progress made in production and 
in monetary stability, trade, and the like, 
but the greatest achievement, in my opin- 
ion, has been the developing mutual 
trust between not only the free nations 
of Europe themselves but between those 
nations and the United States. From 
working together has come a unity of the 
free people which is mankind’s best hope 
of enduring peace.” 

Reviewing the achievements 
against ECA’s goals for 1952, Mr. Hoff- 
man said that the latest reports showed: 

ONE: Industrial production for 1948 
for all participating countries was vir- 
tually at the prewar figure, and exclud- 
ing Western Germany it was 14 percent 
above prewar. For the last quarter of 


year’s 





ECA-financed 
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1948, industrial output was at a rate 5 
percent greater than prewar. The 195? 
goal for all participating countries js 
about 30 percent above prewar. The 
achievement of this goal will not, hoy- 
ever, restore to the people of Europe their 
former standard of living. Some of the 
greater production will be absorbed by 
the increased exports which are needed 
to make up losses in income from ship- 
ping, investments, and tourist trade. Ad- 
ditional production is necessary to re- 
build war-damaged property and to 
supply the needs of the increased pom- 
lation. The total of these requirements 
will Be greater than the increase in out- 
put 

TWO: Steel continued to set the pro- 
duction pace among heavy industries, 
output for 1948 totaling approximately 
40,000,000 metric tons in ERP countries 
or 30 percent more than in 1947. The 
1952 goal is 58,000,000 tons 

THREE the Euro- 
pean fuel situation is shown in the tTe- 
duction in U. S. coal exports to partici- 
pating countries from 33,000,000 metric 
1947 to an estimated 14,000,000 
metric tons in the fiscal year 1949. West- 
ern European coal production reached 
398,000,000 metric tons in 1948 and has 
a 1952 goal of over 500,000,000 tons. 

FOUR: The output of textile yarns in 
the fourth quarter of 1948 was 17 percent 
above that in the corresponding quarter 
of 1947 and within 6 percent of prewar. 
The 1952 goal on the basis of total con- 
sumption of fibers is 122 percent of pre- 


Improvement in 


tons in 


war. 
FIVE: Exports in 1948 
percent above 1947, and trade deficits for 
all but three of the participating coun- 
tries have decreased. Despite this gain, 
total earnings from exports to ail areas 
by ERP countries will pay for only about 
50 percent of total imports in 1948-49 
as compared with less than 40 percent in 
1947. 
SIX: 
creased. In 
about 


increased 21 


Agricultural output has in- 
1948 crop production was 
than in the 


one-fourth greater 
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: prewar. The 1952 goal is 10 to 15 


percent above prewar. 
SEVEN: Prospects for financial and 

monetary stability in the participating 

countries continued to improve. 


ECA’s Revitalizing Effect Strik- 
ingly Exemplified in Pulp and 
Paper Industry 


Europe’s once-flourishing pulp and pa- 
per industry, ina badly deteriorated con- 
dition during and since the war, is be- 
ginning a slow climb to recovery with 
the assistance of raw materials and ma- 
chinery financed by U. S. dollars, the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration says. 

Europe still is unable to supply its own 
needs from its pulp and paper industry, 
yet before the war it was not only self- 
sufficient but exported large quantities of 
both pulp and finished paper to the rest 
of the world. With ECA-financed as- 
sistance, Europe has more mills operating 
and more paper available for consumers 
today than a year ago. 

Production estimates for the current 
fiscal year, ending July 1, 1949, as com- 
pared with the preceding year, indicate 
that total board and paper production 
will be up 9 percent in England, 36 per- 
cent in France, 32 percent in the Nether- 
lands and 40 percent in Belgium. 

A lack of pulpwood from Eastern Eu- 
rope, an important source before the war, 
is one of the reasons why Europe, despite 
the recent increases, is still 20 percent 
below prewar production. Other reasons 
are the restrictions placed on production 
and consumption by government legisla- 
tion, and war damage, as yet unrepaired, 
to the paper mills of Europe, especially 
those of Germany. 

In its effort to revitalize the pulp and 
paper industry in the war-damaged coun- 
tries, ECA has financed the purchase by 
European countries of about $53,000,000 
worth of pulpwood, pulp, and paper and 
about $3,000,000 worth of production ma- 
chinery during the first year of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. 

About $31,000,000 worth of raw ma- 
terials and Canadian newsprint cov- 
ered on contract were authorized for 
procurement by the United Kingdom. 
About $10,000,000 worth of pulps were 
authorized for Bizone Germany, $3,000,- 
000 for France, and something less than 
$2,000,000 each for Italy, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Ireland. 

In all cases, ECA has avoided author- 
izations for purchase of finished paper 
products unless the needs of the country 
made it absolutely necessary. The pol- 
icy has been to encourage the shipment 
of pulpwood to be processed into pulp 
or the shipment of pulp to be made into 
finished paper by European workers in 
their own mills. 
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French farmer Albert Jolivet tries out his “‘ECA tractor” as neighbors offer him advice. 


About 90 percent of the authorized pur- 
chases were for raw materials in the 
United States and Canada and the re- 
mainder in European countries. 

ECA plans to continue its financial as- 
sistance for the recovery of Europe’s pulp 
and paper industry, authorizing procure- 
ment of raw materials in about the same 
volume and by the same countries. As 
the aid continues and the industry re- 
vives, ECA expects to authorize an in- 
creasing amount of dollars for capital 
expenditures in machinery and equip- 
ment and a decreasing amount for raw 
materials from North America. 


ECA’s Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram Provides Potent Stimuli 
for Economic Progress 

an) 


More than 200 requests from European 
countries for information on United 
States methods and techniques in fields 
ranging from steel processing and ship- 
building to ceramics and production of 
peanuts have been received by the Tech- 
nical Assistance Division of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. 

ECA’s Technical Assistance Program 
has gained impetus steadily during the 
first year of the European Recovery 
Program because of the great demand by 
Marshall Plan countries for information 
on industrial, agricultural, employment, 
and other practices in the United States 
which would increase production and 
improve working conditions in their own 
countries and ultimately help them to 
economic recovery. 


ECA said technical assistance may be 
furnished by sending expert consultants 
from the United States to Europe; by 
bringing European observers to _ this 
country; by an exchange of experts be- 
tween participating countries; and by 
the distribution of technical literature, 
special studies and surveys. A substan- 
tial part of the cost of these joint under- 
takings is paid by the participating coun- 
tries in their own currencies. 

Already on inspection tours in the 
United States are four teams from Den- 
mark studying United States processes 
of steel production, machinery manu- 
facturing, shipbuilding, and meat proc- 
essing; a team of 15 technicians from 
the United Kingdom’s steel foundry in- 
dustry which will spend 6 weeks visiting 
United States foundries; and labor dele- 
gations from Italy and Sweden studying 
manpower utilization and employment 
conditions. 

A delegation of 33 farmers from the 
Netherlands was scheduled to arrive in 
New York April 7 or 8 and will stay in 
the United States for about 6 months ob- 
serving various agricultural projects 
throughout the country. Also coming 
from the Netherlands are three engi- 
neers to study marine, ceramics, and 
botanical programs. Two forestry ex- 
perts from Norway are en route to the 
United States for a 3-month stay. 

ECA’s Technical Assistance Program 
is a particularly effective means of help- 
ing war-crippled countries regain a solid 
economic footing. The channeling of 
technical knowledge, at relatively small 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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Canadian Firm Offers Share 
in Woodworking Plant 


A Canadian firm—Thibaudeau & Frére, 
Enr.—offers a partnership or other mu- 
tually satisfactory arrangement to Amer- 
ican interests for the purpose of putting 
into operation a vacant woodworking 
plant suitable for manufacturing any ar- 
ticles in hard or soft wood. 

The factory is reportedly equipped with 
a modern dryer having a capacity of 
60,000 feet of wood, as well as several 
small machines for manufacturing small 
wooden articles, such as broomsticks, 
dowel pins, and dish-mop handles. It 
has a complete electric system, with all 
necessary installations for bringing cur- 
rent into the plant, and water needed for 
the boiler and factory is available. 

Necessary manpower is said to be read- 
ily obtainable from the surrounding re- 
gion. Storage space for wood, which can 
be purchased in the area, is also avail- 
able. 

The plant, built of cement blocks with 
a cement floor and fireproof covering, 
covers a total area of 12,000 square feet, 
and includes dryer, boiler, factory, ga- 





kditor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service cfficers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms Detailed information on 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
International Trade 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Feld Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 
|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 
Air-Conditioning: 6 
Artificial Flowers 


Art Objects: €8 
Automotive Equipment, Parts and Ac- 


Hair and Bristle 101, 104 
and Ornament 54 Hair Good 64 

Hardware: 40 

Hemp Braid: 69 








rage, and office. Although 2 miles from cessories: 30, 42, 112 Hops: 58 

a ee ae : 3 Bamboo Rakes: 78 Household Article 7 | 

the railroad, it is on the National High- é : 5 agers é 
‘ Beverages: 20, 28, 33 Housing Construction and Prefabrication 

way between Quebec and the United Birds and Animals: 76 §, 13 

States. Books: 11, 22 Ivory: 68 


Firms desiring further information on 
this proposal are invited to communicate 
with J. Gérard Thibaudeau, Thibaudeau 
& Frere, Enr., St. Georges, Beauce, 
Canada. 


U.S. Firms Offered New 
Guide to German Exporters 


American firms seeking new trade con- 
tracts in Germany may obtain a copy of 
the German Exporter, which is offered 
free of charge by the publisher. 

The German Exporter, of which the 
first edition has recently been issued, is a 
guide to German manufacturers inter- 
ested in exporting their products. 
Among the industries represented in the 
directory are aluminum goods, automo- 
bile and bicycle accessories, machinery 
(agricultural and industrial), household 
goods, scientific and laboratory equip- 
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Building Material 98 Jewelry: 41, 62, 70, 82 
Burners (Marine Boiler Leather, Hide and Leather Good 31 
Cables: 52 49, 110 
Carpets and Rugs: 68 Machinery and Part 
Cellulose Products: 65 Agricultural—88, 117 
Chemicals: 9, 15, 25, 34, 60, 103, 116 
Clothing and Accessories: 4, 19, 24, 27, 45 92, 93, 94, 95, 100, 105, 108, 118 
53, 97, 106, 107 Road-building—118 
Containers: 18 Vetals and Related Product 26, 62, 80 
Cork: 86 Meters: 23 
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Dental and Medical Equipment: 15, 67, 81. Novelties: 69, 71, 81, 85 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 15, 34, 60, 75, Office Equipment: 7, 105, 106 
77, 102, 107, 111 Optical Goods: 81 
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Electrical Equipment and Ap- 109 
pliances: 38, 51, 113 Petroleum Product 16 
Fats and Oils: 43, 103, 107 Photographic Equipment and Supplies 
Fire Extinguishers: 46 62, 66, 81 
Flaz: 55 Plastics: 8 
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87. 96. 118 Printing and Publishing: 2, 50 
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ment, electrical fittings, metal goods, 
plastics, office equipment and supplies, 
photographic and motion-picture equip- 
ment, and textiles. 

Inquiries concerning this offer should 
be addressed to German Exporter, Droste 
Verlag u. Druckerei Kg., Pressehaus, 
(22a) Dusseldorf, British Zone, Germany. 


Pakistan in Market 
for Sheet-Glass Plant 


The Pakistan Government's Depart- 
ment of Supply and Development in 
Karachi is in the market for a sheet- 
glass manufacturing plant having pro- 
duction capacity of about 10 tons per 
24 hours, and equipped with oil-fired 
glass tank. 

Quotations, including details of the 
plant offered, price, and delivery date, 
should be addressed to the Commercial 
Secretary, Embassy of Pakistan, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C. The 
American Embassy, Karachi, Pakistan, 
would appreciate receiving copies of cor- 
respondence in connection with this 
inquiry. 


British Group Seeks 
Trade With U. S. 


The Engineering Industries Associa- 
tion in London, on behalf of its members, 
has indicated interest in promoting ex- 
ports of British engineering products 
and services to the United States. The 
Association reportedly is representative 
of all engineering industries in the 
United Kingdom, and it claims that its 
members are qualified ‘“‘to meet the re- 
quirements of any oversea market for 
capital or consumer plant engineering 
equipment or products.” 

In an effort to develop contacts be- 
tween American firms and its members, 
the Association has furnished the De- 
partment of Commerce with a few copies 
of its Export Catalogue, a classified di- 
rectory of manufacturers of engineering 
plant and equipment, who are in a posi- 
tlon to export. 
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Scientific and Technical Instruments: 39 

Silicon Carbide Bars: 99 

Smokers’ Supplies: 80 

Sporting Goods: 13. 

Stationers’ Supplies: 62, 63, 81 

Storage Equipment: 7 

Technical Information and Manufactur- 
ing Processes: 8, 14 

Teztiles: 33, 36, 71, 81, 97 

Tobacco: 1 

Toys: 56, 62, 71, 81 

Translation Services: 61 

Travel Service: 90. 

Tubing: 37 

Wooden Articles: 13, 68 

Yarns: 81. 
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Interested parties may obtain a copy 
of the directory on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from the following Department 
of Commerce field offices: New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Chicago. 


Belgian Congo a Source 
of Ebony and Ivory Goods 


Native art goods from the Belgian 
Congo may be of interest to American 
importers and buyers who seek new 
sources of supply of handicraft articles. 

According to the American Consulate 
General in Leopoldville, the native popu- 
lation throughout the Belgian Congo en- 
gages in the production of hand-carved 
ivory and ebony objects. Items made of 
ebony include heads of native women 
with coiffure or headdress of the Belgian 
Congo, bookends, carved figures of na- 
tive hunters and women, masks, and 
ebony-ivory chess sets. Ivory articles 
consist, for the most part, of carved ani- 
mals (elephants and antelopes), candle- 
sticks, bracelets, small brooches and pins, 
cigarette holders, buttons, dice, buckles, 
and beads. 

Also a specialty of the region is a na- 
tive chair, Known as Bengamesa chair, 
carved from a deep-red-colored Congo 
wood (Pterocarpus Soyauzii) , commonly 
called Corail, and consisting of two as- 
sembled pieces each about 3 feet in 
length. 

Information on prices and a few pho- 
tographs are available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Development of the native arts and 
crafts is sponsored by the government 
through the Musée de la Vie Indigéne in 
Leopoldville, which arranges shipments 
from native villages, and it is under- 
stood that the workmanship of objects 
sold under the supervision of the Musée 
ranges from good to excellent. The 
Musée is interested in developing an ex- 
port market for native handiwork, but 
indicates that, owing to irregular sup- 
ply, shipments would necessarily be in 
very small lots which might take months 
to accumulate. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, however, the government plans to 
institute a professional school of native 
arts. 

Foreign Visitors 

1. Belgium—Vassilis Allamanis, represent- 
ing Georges A. Allamanis (importer and ex- 
porter of tobacco), 40 Rue de Malines, Brus- 
sels, is interested in importing United States 
tobacco into Belgium, and exporting oriental 
tobacco to the United States. Scheduled to 
arrive March 10, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. U.S. address: St. Regis Hotel, 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, New 
York. Itinerary: New York, Durham, and 


other cities as necessary 


2. Belgium—Emmanual Harou, represent- 


ing Desclée, De Bouwer & Co.—-Sté. St. Augus- 


tin-Littographie Artistique (printers, book- 
binders, publishers; retailer, exporter, whole- 
saler of books and prints), 22 Quai au Bois, 
Bruges, is interested in the following: (1) 
Arranging with publishers of children’s books 
for the joint publication of albums now pub- 
lished in the French language, and of which 
translation or adaptation in English might 
be considered; (2) arranging for the assign- 
ment to the firm of certain printing jobs, 
such as Bibles and other religious books, and 
scientific texts; (3) contacting booksellers 
specializing in the sale of French and Span- 
ish books. Scheduled to arrive in mid-April, 
for an indefinite period. U.S. address: c/o 
Belgian Consulate General, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

3. Belgium—Leon J. Wanson, representing 
Wanson, S. A. (manufacturer, importer, 
wholesaler), 222 Rue Royale, Brussels, is 
interested in contacting American manufac- 
turers of burners for marine boilers. Sched- 
uled to arrive early in May, for a brief visit. 
U.S. address: c/o Leon G. Rucquoi, 30 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

4. Brazil—Keith Smedberg Bush, repre- 
senting Sao Paulo Alpargatas S. A. (importer, 
retailer, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
969 Rua Doutor Almeida Lima (Caixa Postal 
“A’’), Sao Paulo, is interested in the possi- 
bilities of exporting alpargatas (rope-soled 
shoes with canvas uppers) to the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive early in April, 
via Miami, for a visit of 40 days. U. S. 
address: c/o H. A. Astlett, 27 Williams Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, New Or- 
leans, Houston, El Paso, Phoenix, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Chicago, and New York. 

5. Chile—Ricardo Labarca Benitez, repre- 
senting Ricardo Labarca & Javier Vidal (con- 
sulting civil and construction engineers), 
Calle Ahumada 370, Office 703, Casilla 2832, 
Santiago, is interested in low-cost housing 
construction and prefabrication. Scheduled 
to arrive the end of April, via New York City, 
for a month's visit. U.S. address: c/o Con- 
sulate General of Chile, 61 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Wash- 
ington. 

6. England—B. Lipton, representing In- 
dustrial Humidifiers Ltd. Anchor Works, 
Asfordby Street, Leicester, is interested in 
contacting American manufacturers of air- 
conditioning equipment. Scheduled to ar- 
rive March 23, via New York, for an indefinite 
period. U.S. address: 321 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

7. England—wW. Shear, representing Sheer 
Metalcraft Ltd., Weybridge Trading Estate, 
Addlestone Road, Weybridge, Surrey, is in- 
terested in promoting the sale in the United 
States of icing sets, kitchen scales, office 
equipment, and industrial storage equip- 
ment. Scheduled to arrive April 11, via New 
York City, for an indefinite period. US. 
address: “% Norman Lee, Apt. 3a, 75 East 
Fifty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Territory from East Coast to Middle West. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

8. France—Jean Pierre Krafft, represent- 
ing Etablissements Ungemach (importer, re- 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
commission merchant, sales/indent agent), 
15 Rue de Wissembourg, Strasbourg (Bas- 
Rhin), wishes to study techniques as regards 
choice of raw materials, manufacturing proc- 
esses, and sales methods in fruit and vege- 
table canning, and chocolate, candy, break- 
fast cereal, and soup production; investigate 
machinery used in these industries, with a 
view to placing orders for equipment; study 
utilization of plastic material in packaging 
for purposes of presentation, preservation 
and transportation. Scheduled to arrive 
about April 26, via New York City, for a visit 
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of 2 months. U.S. address: % Lazard Bros. 
& Co., 44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Pittsburgh, Washing- 
ton, and San Francisco. 

9. Germany—Lucas Meyer, Chilehaus C, 
Hamburg, is interested in contacting manu- 
facturers of chemicals. Scheduled to arrive 
April 1, via New York City, for a month’s 
visit. U. S. address: % Military Govern- 
ment German Exhibition, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Philadelphia. 

(NoTE.—See also Export Trade Opportunity 
No. 102, this issue.) 

10. Israel—M. H. Goldstein and E. Pessah, 
representing Merino Worsted Spinning Mills 
(manufacturer), 20 Yehuda Halevi Street, 
P. O. Box 293, Tel Aviv, are interested in buy- 
ing new textile machinery. Scheduled to 
arrive late in April, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 or 3 months. U. S. address: % 
Wildman Manufacturing Co., Norristown, Pa. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, Provi- 
dence, and Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

11. Netherlands—Johanes M. Fernig, repre- 
senting J. H. Cottmer Uitgevers, Wilhelmina- 
park 12, Haarlem, is interested in exporting 
Roman Catholic prayer books and other 
liturgical publications. Scheduled to arrive 
the last week in April, via New York City, for 
a month's visit. U. S. address: % William 
Callery & Co., 718 Eleventh Street, NW., Wash- 
ington,D.C. Itinerary: New York, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

12. Peru—E. J. Drucker, representing 
Agencia-Transatlantico— Leopold Drucker 
(exporter, agent), 544-D Alejandro Tirado 
(Casilla 796), Lima, seeks manufacturer’s 
agencies for unspecified commodities. 
Scheduled to arrive in mid-March for a visit 
of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o J. Miller, 645 
West One Hundred and Sixtieth Street, New 
York 32,N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

13. Sweden—Thore G. E. Hallen, represent- 
ing Hans Bodéns AB. (importer, wholesaler, 
agent), 32 Birger Jarlsgatan, Stockholm, is 
interested in selling waiipaper, furniture, 
fishing tackle, prefabricated wooden houses, 
and various wooden articles. He is now in the 
United States until June 1. U. S. address: 
c/o Swedish Chamber of Commerce, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Or- 
leans, and New York. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

14. Switzerland—Albert Falk, representing 
Holfa A. G. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer of lumber in logs and sawn), 
2 Leonhardstrasse, Basel, is interested in im- 
port of hardwood and Douglas fir; also, de- 
sires information concerning export of dif- 
ferent kinds of hardwood and Douglas fir. 
Scheduled to arrive April 11, via New York 
City; remaining until May 15. U.S. address: 
c/o American Express Co., Mail Department, 
649 Fifth Avenue, New York 22,N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Las Vegas, and Denver. 

15. Turkey—Constantin Christidis (im- 
porter, wholesaler), Kat 1, Aslan Han 7, 
Persembepazar, Galata, Istanbul, is interested 
in obtaining agencies for hospital rubber 
goods, pharmaceuticals, and insecticides. 
Scheduled to arrive April 28, via New York 
City, for a visit of 45 to 60 days. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Rosenthal-Bercow Co., Inc., 25 
East Twenty-Sixth Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Washington. 

16. Turkey—Nazif Inan, representing Turk 
Gelistirme Ortakligi (Turkish Development 
Co., Ltd.), P. O. Box 775, Istanbul, is inter- 
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ested in exporting minerals from Turkey, 
particularly chrome and manganese ores; 
also, desires to import petroleum products 
from the United States. Scheduled to arrive 
March 11, via New York City, for a visit of 
about 3 months. U.S. address: c/o James J. 
Major, Vice President, Chase National Bank, 
18 Pine Street, New York 15, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York and Washington. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 


Licensing Opportunities 


17. France—Etablissements Granjon (man- 
ufacturer), Usines de Foresta, St-Marcel, 
Marseille, seeks a license for the production 
in France of prussian blue using most mod- 
ern American techniques. Firm has for 
many years specialized in the manufacture 
of prussian blue. In order to meet increas- 
ing demands for top-quality prussian blues, 
the firm has been studying new methods and 
feels that American producers are turning 
out finer-quality pigments. For this reason 
the management now seeks to obtain from an 
outstanding United States firm a license to 
produce prussian blue in France using the 
American firm’s process. Should such un- 
dertaking prove successful and beneficial to 
both licensor and licensee, the foreign firm 
would like to extend the relationship into 
other chemical pigment lines 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared 

18. Germany—Heldman-Chemie G m 
b. H., Hochallee 66, Hamburg 13, offers to 
sell its German-patented container for spray- 
ing inseciticide dusts. 

19. Germany—Ewald M. Henning, repre- 
sentng OWALDI, Klosterhof 3, Itzehoe ‘Hol- 
stein (British Zone), is interested in contact- 
ing a firm in the United States willing to 
manufacture low-cost fur shoes 

20. Netherlands—N. V. “Crona,”’ 291 Roch- 
ussenstraat, Rotterdam, producers of ster- 
ilized milk and lemonade and affiliated with 
large dairy producing and distributing firms 
wishes to acquire the manufacturing rights 
for the Netherlands and possibly also other 
countries in western Europe, for typically 
American soft drinks 


Import Opportunities 


21. Belgium—S. A. Ateliers B. Lebrun (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer), Nimy-lez- 
Mons, offers to export and seeks agent for 
refrigeration compressors (ammonia), over 8 
tons of refrigeration 

22. Belgium—H. Wellens & W. Godenne 
(printers, editors), 45 Rue de Roumanie 
Brussels, wishes to export 1,000 books entitled 
“Hand Weaving” by Elisabeth de Saedeleer 
in the English language. Size of book is ap- 
proximately 10’’ x 9’’ to 1"’ thickness; about 
150 pages on glace paper, text and illustra- 
tions in black and colors, and contains the 
following chapters: materials, spinning, dye- 
ing, weaving, technique of weaving, weaving 
of carpets, rugs, and tapestry making A 
sample book (in Flemish) is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C 

23. Canada—Arthur Harris (Canada) Lim- 
ited (export sales agents), Aldred Building, 
Montreal, desires to export newly invented 
irreversible meters (mostly used for water) 
Product is patented in the United States and 
Canada. Firm states it can export 50,000 
meters annually. Illustrated literature is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Wshington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

24. Canada—Modern Traders Manufactur- 
ing (manufacturer) , 3772 St. Lawrence Boule- 


vard, Montreal, wishes to export all-woo] 
“Diamond” hose, fancy and overplaid, 60 /64 
Botany wool, quality 16. Sample of hose and 
copy of Lux washing test is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing. 
ton 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, ForEIGN COMMEncg 
WEEKLY, January 3, 1949.) 

25. England—Abco Products Ltd. (manu. 
facturer), Burghfield Common, Reading 
Berkshire, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for special chemical flux powder for clean. 
ing and de-drossing white metal alloys, lead, 
tin and solder. Sales literature and export 
price list available on a loan basis from Com. 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

26. England—Callow & Co. (export mer. 
chants), 10 Kingly Street, Regent Street, 
London, W. 1., wishes to export copper and 
aluminum 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared 

27. England—D. Carlton Ltd. (manufac. 
turer), 21 & 22 Great Castle Street, Oxford 
Circus, London, W. 1., wishes to export finest. 
quality model millinery exclusive to “one 
retailer, one town.” Price range averages 
$20 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

28. England—Owen J. Carter & Co. Ltd 
(sales agent), 37-41 High Street, Chatham 
Kent, desires to export French vermouths and 
aperitifs 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

29. England—Celoform (Stockport) Ltd 
(manufacturer), Hope Mills, Portwood Place 
Stockport, Cheshire, desires to export rubber 
sponge sheeting, rubberized cork sheeting 
rubber composition footwear soling sheet, 
rubber felt sheeting, rubber kneeling mats 
“Cel-crepe” soling, soles and heels. Samples 
and price list available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

30. England—Chevins Ltd. (sole export dis- 
tributors), 62 Sunningdale Road, Cheam 
Surrey, wishes to export autocycles and auz- 
iliary motors for bicycles Sales leaflet ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

31. England—Davis (Piccadilly) Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), 200 Piccadilly, London, W. 1, 
a market in the United States for finest- 
quality leather traveling goods such as per- 
sonal leather items, luggage and fitted dress- 
ing cases 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

32. England—fEric S. A. Bulley Neequaye 
(direct export representative in London for 
Kwaw Quandahor & Sons, Nkawkaw, Gold 
Coast), 120 Ledbury Road, London, W. 11 
offers to export African hardwood logs, sapele 
African mahogany, Iroko, Makore, and many 
other varieties 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

33. England—John Gardner (London) Ltd. 
(sales agent), 83 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 1 
offers to export and seeks agent for Irish 
linen (fine and household qualities); also 


best-quality wines, spirits, and Holland beer 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


34. England—M. H. Heinemann (export 
merchant and broker), Fenton House, 112 
113 Fenchurch Street, London, E. C. 3., offers 
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to export industrial chemicals, pharmaceu- 
ticals and dyes. Complete list of commod- 
ities offered by firm will be furnished upon re- 
quest to Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 


Spee Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

35. England Holdsworth-Weber Ltd. 
(manufacturers’ sole distributors), Manfield 
House, Strand, London, W. C. 2., wishes to 
export high-grade handmade domestic pot- 
tery (slipware), such as bowls, tankard, beak- 
ers, plates, and lamp shades. Further infor- 
mation and price list is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 


ceoui Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

36. England—A. J. Hornsby & Co. (export 
merchants and exclusive sales agents), 64 
Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3., desires to export 
and seeks agent for high-grade worsted suit- 
ings and poplin piece goods. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

37. England—lIndustrial Contacts Ltd. 
(sales agents), ‘Export House,” 315 Grays Inn 
Road, London, W. C. 1., offers to export filled 
(finned) tubing of steel, copper, brass or 
aluminum, to be used in refrigeration and 
cooling industries, air-conditioning, heating 
and drying purposes. 

38. England—Insulating Sleevings & Tapes 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Ramsbottom Mill, 
Ramsbottom, Lancashire, desires to export 
electrical insulating material (combined var- 
nished cloth) supplied in rolls, sheets or 
strip, suitable for slot liner insulation. Firm 
offers 2-ply varnished cloth bonded to press- 
poard, and 3-ply varnished cloth bonded be- 
tween two sheets of pressboard. Firm will 
furnish samples gratis to importers, together 
with technical information 

39. England—Jemerton Ltd. (manufac- 
turers’ agent), 214 Piccadilly, London, W. 1., 
desires to export drawing instruments such 
as rulers, adjustable and other set squares, 
slide rules and tee squares. Catalog and 
price list is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

40. England—Lassman & Co. Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 306 Kilburn Lane, London, W. 9., 
wishes to export and seeks agent for best- 
quality combination locks, cycle padlocks and 
locking bolts Descriptive literature and 
price available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

41. England—-Harold A. Lazarus (manu- 
facturer), 33 Conway Street, Fitzroy Square, 
London, W. 1., wishes to export handmade 
imitation paste jewelry mounted in silver in 
variety of ancient and modern designs. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

42. England—Lexport Ltd. (export mer- 
chant), 19a London Road, Bromley, Kent, 
wishes to export high-grade fog lamps for 
automobiles. Literature and price list avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C 

World Trade Directory Report under prep- 
aration. 

43. England—Maroux Wine Co. Ltd. (mer- 
chants), 94 Holland Road, Kensington, Lon- 
don, W. 14., offer for export to United States 
from Tunisia and Spain, 6,000 tons of olive 
oil, 1% acidity. Samples furnished by for- 
eign firm. Price may be obtained from Com- 
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mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

44. England—The Milson Manufacturing 
Co. (manufacturer), Bathwick Hill, Bath, 
Somerset, wishes to export double folding 
tubular steel deck chairs. Firm states it is in 
a position to export 50 chairs weekly immedi- 
ately, increasing quantities against demand. 
Illustrated leaflet obtainable on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

45. England—F. Norton & Son, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), Excelsior Works, Irthlingborough, 
Northamptonshire, wishes to export medium- 
and high-grade leather shoes for men and 
women. Further information and price list 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

46. England—Nu-Swift Limited (manufac- 
turer), Winstons Lane, Elland, Yorkshire, 
offers to export Nu-Swift pressure-operated 
fire-ertinguishers. The extinguishers are 
operated by release of compressed carbon 
dioxide and do not rely on chemical reaction. 
Exclusive franchises are offered in Boston 
for the New England States; Baltimore for 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Charleston for North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

47. England—Frank F. Pershke, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London, W. C. 2., offers to export and 
seeks agent for automatic and hand-fed 
printing machines, 250 machines available 
annually. Catalog and price list obtainable 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report under prep- 
aration. 

48. England—Romac Industries Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), Romac Works, The Hyde, Hen- 
don, London, N. W. 9., desires to export and 
seeks agent for air compressors and paint- 
spraying equipment. Sales literature and 
price lists available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

49. England—Schove & Co. Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), 27 Copthall Avenue, London, E. C. 2., 
wishes to export better-quality fancy leather 
goods, billfolds and purses, to value of $400 
per week available for export. Firm will con- 
sider appointment of agent in the United 
States 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

50. England—Smith & Young Ltd. (manu- 
facturers, engravers, die-stampers), 6 & 8 
Emerson Street, London, S. E. 1., wishes to 
export high-grade engraving plates and sta- 
tionery. Engraving on steel or copper, 
special envelopes; also die-stamping and 
lithography. Sample letterheads available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

51. England—Switchgear & Equipment Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Southam Road, Banbury, 
Oxon, wishes to export high-voltage rewir- 
able liquid fuses. Further information may 
be obtained on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 


World Trade Directory Report under prep- 
aration. 

52. England—Transradio Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), 138A Cromwell Road, London, S. W. 
7., desires to export special air-insulated, 
articulated cables for radio frequency and 
low-capacitance cables (coaxial cables). 
Sales literature and technical data available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

53. England—M. Weiss (manufacturer), 
177 Piccadilly, London, W. 1., wishes to export 
and seeks agent for women’s wearing ap- 
parel such as jersey dresses and sportswear. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

54. Germany—*‘Bayerwald-Feder” G. m. b. 
H., Cham im Bayerischen Wald, produce 
from plumes the following articles in all 
kinds of colors, shapes, and sizes: sport and 
fashionable hat ornaments, flowers, bridal 
and communion garlands, flowers for show- 
rooms and windows, feather hats and caps. 

55. Germany—Richard Behr & Co. (deal- 
ers in flax), Gertrudenkirchhof 10, (24a) 
Hamburg 1, wishes to contact flar spinners 
in the United States. 

56. Germany—Gustav Burmester, Chile- 
haus A, Hamburg 1, desires to export Ger- 
man-made dolls and toys. 

57. Germany—Gebr. Dickertmann, Hebe- 
zeugfabrik A. G., (manufacturer), Bielefeld, 
desires to export hoisting apparatus such as 
hand-operated and electrically operated pul- 
ley blocks and traveling crabs, overhead 
traveling crabs, steel-made rack and pinion 
jacks, rail lifting jacks, wall winches, hand- 
operated and electrically driven erecting 
winches, lifting jacks for locomotives and 
wagons and locomotive axle jacks. 

58. Germany—Franz Heinz, Adler Strasse 
23, Nurnberg, desires to export hops to the 
United States. 

59. Germany—Hestika-Spezialmaschinen- 
fabrik, Karl Hees & Co. K.-G., (manufactur- 
er) Grénerstrasse 5, Ludwigsburg/Wurtt. (U. 
S. Zone), desires to export the following 
machinery: semiautomatic and fully auto- 
matic shoe-sole pasting and sticking presses, 
wheel system, one-sided with 28 pressing 
points and double-sided with 56 pressing 
points; presses for foot lever motion for 
shoe-sole pasting, with built-in lever equip- 
ment for 2, 4, and 6 pressing points; preci- 
sion one-lever finishing lathes and turret 
screw machines; chucks and feeding collets 
for automatic lathes and turret screw ma- 
chines. 

60. Germany—Joh. Hinrich Homann, 
Spaldingstrasse 210-212, Hamburg 1, wishes 
to export nicotine acid, theophylline, ascor- 
bic acid, ephedrine and caffein. 

61. Germany—tThe International Linguis- 
tic Institute, Obere Bachstrasse 46, Stutt- 
gart-S, offers translation services, particularly 
in the field of advertising matters, commer- 
cial letters, and technical publications. 

62. Germany—Josef Limmer, Jakob Gelb 
Platz 6/1, Miinchen 9, offers to export metal 
work for shoeing and ferrules, pencils, pho- 
tographic equipment, fountain pens, glass- 
ware, ceramics, jewelry and toys. 

63. Germany—Arthur Loewel, Parade- 
strasse 35, (1) Berlin-Tempelhof, desires to 
export greeting cards. 

64. Germany—Fanny Péschl, Kreis Lauter- 
bach, Grebenhain am Berg, Hessen, wishes 
to export hair tulle and hair nets. 

65. Germany—Sichel-Werke A. G. (manu- 
facturer), Hannover-Limmer, wishes to ex- 
port cellulose ether “Fondin,” a binding and 
thickening medium and emulsifying agent, 
available in thin small leaves with a silky 
gloss or in powder. Further information is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
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Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 
66. Germany—Simon, Evers & Co. G. m. b. 


H., Kattrepel 2 (Montanhof), (24a) 


camera. 


67. Germany—Hans Stephan, Hauptstrasse 
Nr. 337, Oberstein/Nahe, desires to export 
fret saws for hard metals and wood, dentists’ 


spiral saws and all kinds of special saws. 


68. India—Jashoomul’s Carpet Emporium, 
Janmabhoomi Chambers, Fort Street, Bom- 
bay, desires to contact interested American 
buyers of Indian and Persian woolen carpets 
Firm states that it has its own 
manufacturing facilities in Badhohi, Benares 
State, and is consequently in a position to 
effect shipments at competitive rates from 
In addition to 
carpets and rugs, the firm also wishes to ex- 
port brassware, ivory, wooden carvings, and 


and rugs. 


Calcutta or Bombay port. 


other artware goods. 


World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared. 


69. Japan—Beika Trading Co., Ltd., 


Nihombashi Bakurocho 4-Chome, Chuo-Ku, 
hemp braid and 


Tokyo, wishes to export 
Christmas-tree lights. 

70. Japan—Isamu Fujihara, 
jodori, Kofu, is interested 


5, Higasi 


ornaments (birds and animals). 


71. Japan—E. H. Hasimoto Co., 


Christmas decorations. 


72. Japan—Kamei Yohko, No. 5, 4-Chome, 
Honcho, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, desires to export 
Japanese pure-silk sewing and embroidery 


threads. 


73. Japan—Koyo Bussan Kaisha, Ltd. (ex- 
porters, importers, agents), No. 1, 4-Chome, 
Ikutaku, Kobe, wishes to 
export rubber threads to be used for making 


Kitanagasa-Dori, 


elastic braids or bands. 


74. Japan—F. Kanematsu & Co. Ltd., Cen- 
tral P. O. Box No. 209, 25, 3-Chome, Imabashi, 
Higashi-Ku, Osaka, wishes to export plywood 


to the United States. 


75. Japan—Midland Trading Co. Ltd. (im- 
porters and exporters), 6-Chome, Temma- 
Cho Nakaku, Nagoya, desires to export Jap- 
and 


anese dried mushrooms 


chillies. 


agar-agar, 


76. Japan—Nippon Aicho Trading Co., Ltd. 
(importer and exporter of birds and animals), 
46, 1-Chome, Kanaya-Machi, Kitaku, Osaka, 


desires to export fancy birds, fowls and 
various pet animals. 
77. Japan—Y. Ohtakara & Co., Ltd., 


Kenchiku-Kaikan Bldg., No. 1, Ginza Nishi 
3-Chome, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, wishes to export 
agar-agar, isinglass and dried black mush- 


rooms. 


78. Japan—Overseas Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porters and importers), (Central P. O. Box 
No. 140), Asahi Shintaku Bldg., No. 1, 4- 
Chome, Imabashi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, wishes 
to export bamboo rakes, with bolts and nuts 


or without clamps. 


79. Japan—Oye Trading Co. (exporter, im- 
porter, agent) , 31 Oye Building, Kinugasacho, 
Kitaku, Osaka, wishes to export rubber beach 


balls. 


80. Japan—The Pengiun Trading Co., Ltd. 
3-Chome, 
Tokyo, 
offers to export smoking accessories and mis- 
cellaneous metal goods such as jewel boxes, 


(manufacturer, 
Asakusa 


exporter), 24, 
Kotobuki-Cho, Daito-Ku, 


vases, book ends and desk stands. 


81. Japan—V. B. Sheth & Co. (importers 
and exporters), P. O. Box No. 408, “Kuber 
Kunj,” Ginza 4-Chome: No. 4, Tokyo, de- 
sires to export sundry goods, piece goods, 
fountain 


yarns, binoculars, cameras, toys, 

pens, and medical instruments. 
82. Japan—Yanagisawa & Co. 

turer and dealer), 38, Sakura-cho, 


22 


Ham- 
burg 1, wishes to export a new type of bor 


in exporting 
Japanese crystal goods such as necklaces and 


1492 
2-Chome Shimocho Kitaku, Tokyo, wishes 
to export toys, sundry goods, tertiles and 


(manufac- 
Kofu, 


wishes to export crystal and agate jewelry 
items including necklaces and rosaries. Price 
list is available upon request from Commer- 
cial Inteligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

83. Netherlands—De Winter & Konijn (ex- 
port agent for N. V. Gevato, Driebergen, 
Neth.), 207a Rochussenstraat, Rotterdam, 
offers to export first-quality cooked hams in 
tins of 1, 3, or 5 kilograms. If desired, qual- 
ity certificate issued by International Super- 
intendant Company at Rotterdam will be sup- 
plied at sellers’ expense. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

844. Netherlands—N. V. Joz. Swartberg’s 
Handel Maatschappij (export merchant), 299 
Mathenesserlaan, Rotterdam, desires to ex- 
port Java and Sumatra tea (orange pekoe and 
broken orange pekoe). Firm would appreci- 
ate information regarding packing and docu- 
mentation 

85. Norway—Ascanius A/S (export mer- 
chant), 10 Olav Ryes Plass, Oslo, wishes to 
export miniature hand-knitted Norwegian 
mittens, of wool (in black and white), to be 
worn on lapel as a novelty. Sample mittens 
may be obtained on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

86. Portugal—Pinto & Vasconcelos, Lda 
(importer, agent), Rua D, Pedro V, 60-3 
Lisbon, is interested in exporting Portuguese 
cork to the United States. 

87. Singapore—The Anglo-Thai Corp. Lim- 
ited (merchant), P. O. Box No. 47 (Mercan- 
tile Bank Building), wishes to export all kinds 
of Malayan and Indies produce such as cassia, 
pepper, tapioca and sago flour, nutmegs, 
tinned pineapple, spices, hardwoods, oils, and 
gums. 

88. South Wales—Edward Curran Engineer- 
ing Ltd. (manufacturer), Cardiff, wishes to 
export agricultural equipment (grass driers). 
Literature is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

89. Sweden—Kopman Hj. Landén (export 
agent), Maria Prastgiirdsgata 29, Stockholm, 
offers to export standard Swedish kraft paper 
bags for cement or other goods, 2-, 3-, 4-, 
and 5-fold. Firm states it can export at least 
5,000,000 bags per year. Sizes and design can 
be varied to suit requirements of potential 
buyers. Shipper agrees to comply with any 
special desires with regard to packing and 
would appreciate receiving pertinent instruc- 
tions. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


90. England—Airways Travel (Bourne- 
mouth) Ltd. (travel agency and air freight 
agents), Grand Hotel, Bournemouth, Hamp- 
shire, seeks established travel agencies to rep- 
resent them in leading cities in the United 
States. 


Export Opportunities 


91. Belgium—Auxilius S. A. (importer), 12 
Chaussee d'Ixelles, Brussels, seeks purchase 
quotations for controlling apparatus by 
photoelectric cells; mechanical separators; 
filtering tissue of nylon, vinyon, and saran; 
all novelties in the mechanical handling 
equipment field; controlling and weighing 
apparatus attached to handling apparatus. 

92. Belgium—Entreprises R. Oger (import- 
er), 38 Avenue Félicien Rops, Namur, wishes 
purchase quotations for equipment such as 
crushers and vibrating screens for breaking 
and sorting river gravel 

93. Belgium—Pierre Schoepp (importer, 
agent), 2 Rue des Sarts, Loverval, seeks quo- 
tations and agency for the following mining 
equipment: drilling machines (rotary or per- 
cussion), drill bits, machine bits, ball and 
roller bearings, and tubes 


94. England—-Ambricon Engineering Con. 
sultants Ltd. (importers, exporters, mer. 
chants and manufacturers of special purposs 
machinery and tools), 29 30 Beech Street, 
London, E. C. 1., seeks purchase quotations 
and agency for wire-working and wire-form. 
ing machinery, and sheet-metal machinery. 

95. England—The Uganda Co., Ltd, 13 
Rood Lane, London, E. C. 3., requests speci. 
cations, technical information and prices 
from manufacturers of up-to-date cotton. 
seed-delinting equipment. The equipment 
required is to remove linters from the cotton. 
seed after primary ginning process 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

96. France—Minoterie B. Denis & Vve F 
Chevalier (flour mill and seed dealers hap. 
dling all kinds of farm supplies), Breton. 
celles, Orne, desires purchase quotations anq 
agency from United States manufacturers 
and exporters of prepared cattle feed ang 
other farm supplies 

97. France—Société Lainiére de Gace 
(shoddy wool manufacturers), Boulevard de 
la Gare, Gace, Orne, wishes purchase quota- 
tions for blue and brown knitted woolen 
goods, Merino wool, khaki fabrics, woolen and 
cotton hosiery (new) 

98. Germany—Arbeitsgemeinschaft Dach.- 
pappen-Industrie, Armenruhstrasse 11, Wies- 
baden-Bierich, seeKs quotations for raw roo}. 
ing-board. Firm requests offers c. i. f. Ham. 
burg or Bremen, also detailed delivery terms 

99. Germany—Buro Dr.-Ing. Sessler, Fried- 
rich-Ebert-Allee 60, Postfach 357, Heidelberg, 
seeks quotations for silicon carbide bars used 
in industrial furnaces for hardening and 
burning porcelain 

100. Germany—Fischer & Sohne _ Holz- 
werke, Reitzensteinstrasse 11-39 (14a) Stutt- 
gart O., wishes quotations for a veneer lathe 
for logs up to 5 m. and for veneers from 04 
mm. te 10 mm. thick; a peeling machine for 
veneer, blade length, 2.5 mm. to 3 mm.; and 
accessory machines for above equipment 

101. Germany—Walter Klees (importing 
distributor) , 50, Katharinenstrasse, Hamburg 
seeks direct purchase quotations for washed 
and unwashed hair and bristles. 
Firm is particularly interested in obtaining 
used curled hair, goat, hog, cowtail and horse 
hair 

102. Germany—Lucas Meyer (importing 
distributor), Chilehaus C, Hamburg, desires 
purchase quotations for lactose (sugar of 


animal 


milk) in 50 ton lots, quality corresponding 
to U. 6. P 

103. Germany—Heinz Rahse (import 
agent), Langenberg 10, (24a) Hamburg- 


Marmstorf 2, wishes to contact firms inter- 
ested in exporting fats and oils, and fatty 
acids 

104. Germany—L Stadtmiiller, Bleich- 
strasse 38, Offenbach M., wishes quotations 
for natural bristles such as piassava, bassine, 
cocos, horse hair, union fiber and pig bristles. 

105. Israel—Anglo Imports Ltd. (importing 
distributors and for own account), 52 Nahlat 
Benjamin Street, Tel Aviv, wishes purchase 
quotations and agency for machinery for the 
production of concrete bricks and blocks for 
buildings. Output of machines should range 
between 25,000 and 50,000 bricks per 8 hours 
requiring minimum labor. Sizes of bricks: 
8.5 cm.; 10.5 cm.; 22 cm 

Also, firm wishes quotations and agency 
for typewriters and stationery 

World Trade Directory Report 
pared 

106. Japan—Overseas 
(exporters, importers), (Central P. O. Box 
No. 140), Asahi Shintaku Bldg., No. 1, 4 
Chome, Imabashi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, wishes 
c. i. f. quotations for rebuilt typewriters and 
second-hand clothing for men. 


being pre- 


Trading Co., Ltd. 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES J 


Prepared in Areas Division, 
Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


(7 » :. al « 
Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ExporRT QUOTA SET FOR GARLIC 


The Argentine Department of Industry and 
Commerce through resolution No. 153 of 
February 14, 1949, set a provisional export 
quota for ajo colorado (pink garlic), from 
the 1947-48 crop, at 1,500 metric tons, states 
a report from the U. S. Embassy at Buenos 
Aires, dated March 1, 1949. The quota pe- 
riod ends July 31, 1949 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EQUIPMENT GOODS FOR WHICH 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
TAINABLE 


**PRIOR 
TO IMPORT ARE OB- 


The following additional products (French 
tariff item numbers in parentheses) complete 
the list of equipment goods for which “prior 
authorizations” to import may be obtained 
in France under the new import regulations 
established by Notice to Importers and 
French Exchange Office Notice No. 365, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel of Janu- 
ary 30, 1949: 

(1641) Machine tools working by the re- 
moval of metal; (1642 and 1643) machine 
tools, both hydraulic and nonhydraulic, 
working by the deformation of metal; (1644) 
machine tools for working stone, glass, and 
ceramics; (1645) machine tools for working 
wood, plastic materials, ebonite, and other 
hard materials; (1646) accessories, parts and 
components of machine tools; (1647) port- 
able electric machine tools (boring, grinding, 


rectifying, scraping, sandpapering, glazing, 
screening, bolting, and tapping machines, 
shears, lapping machines, hammers, tube- 


expanding machines, borers for mines and 
quarries etc.), their parts and components; 
(1648) portable pneumatic tools and pneu- 
matic machine tools, their parts and compo- 
nents; (1649 to 1656) tools for inachines and 
hand tools; (1657) equipment for soldering 
by gas; (1658) nonautomatic apparatus and 
instruments for weighing, with weights or 
scale; (1659) automatic and semiautomatic 
weighing apparatus and instruments; (1660) 
Special weighing apparatus and instruments; 
(1662 to 1670) office machines and apparatus; 


(1672) other machines and apparatus not 
Specified or included elsewhere; 
(1675 and 1676) Roller bearings of all 


kinds; (1677 to 1699) transmission gear, spare 
parts for general machinery; 

(1700 to 1705) Generating machines, mo- 
tors, transformers, converters, and the like; 
(1724) insulated wire and cables for electric- 
ity, with metallic covering or reinforced with 
metal; (1725) insulated wire and cables for 
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electricity, without metallic covering and not 
reinforced with metal; 

(1727) Electric-equipment material for 
railways and other channels of communica- 
tion; (1728) other electric equipment for 
signaling, not specified or included elsewhere; 
(1757) electric equipment for soldering, heat- 
ing, and bending metals; (1769) electric ap- 
paratus not specified or included elsewhere; 

(1770) Locomotives for roads of more than 
0.60 meters; (1771) locotractors for roads of 
more than 0.60 meters; (1772) electric loco- 
motives for roads of more than 0.60 meters; 
(1773) trolleys for roads of more than 0.60 
meters; (1774) locomotive tenders for roads 
of more than 0.60 meters; (1775) passenger 
cars for roads of more than 0.60 meters; 
(1776) baggage cars and service cars (postal 
cars and platforms, sanitation cars, and dy- 
nanometer cars, etc.) for roads of more than 
0.60 meters; (1777) freight cars for roads of 
more than 0.60 meters; (1778) streetcar 
equipment; (1780) vans and containers; 
(1781 to 1785) equipment for railway trans- 
portation for roads of 0.60 and smaller gage; 
(1795 and 1796) fixed railway equipment and 
nonelectric signal apparatus for all types 
of communication lines; 

(1799) Automobiles for special purposes: 
road sweepers, spreaders, motor pumps, lad- 
der cars, snow plows, etc.; (1800) automotive 
trucks for handling; 

(1817 to 1832) Seagoing vessels and ves- 
sels for inland navigation; aircraft fittings 
and parts; 

(1833) 
(1835) 


Distributor measurers of liquids; 
meters for gas and for all gaseous 
fluids; (1836) meters for water and for all 
liquids; (1837) revolution meters and other 
meters (totalizers of distance covered, curve 
meters, odometers, taximeters, production 
meters, percussion meters, pedometers, etc.) ; 
(1838) speed indicators, speedometers for 
industry and for vehicles; (1843) other non- 
electric apparatus for measuring, controlling, 
regulating or analyzing, for gaseous or liquid 
fluids or for temperatures; (1845) assembled 
accessory devices for meters, for measuring, 
controlling, regulating, or analyzing gaseous 
or liquid fluids or temperatures of and elec- 
trical measuring apparatus; (1846) parts and 
components not specified or included else- 
where, of all meters, of apparatus for meas- 
uring, controlling, regulating, or analyzing 
gaseous or liquid fluids or temperatures, elec- 
trical measuring apparatus and their acces- 
sory devices; (1854) other apparatus and 
instruments for measuring, verifying, and 
ascertaining caliber, not specified or included 
elsewhere (pneumatics, micrometers, etc.); 
astronomical and cosmographical instru- 
ments, with or without frame, with or with- 
out optical fittings; 


(1857A) Telescopes, astronomical glasses, 
meridian glasses, equatorial glasses, equa- 
torial tables, caelestats, siderostats; (1857B) 


other instruments or apparatus 
ums, etc.); (1858A) instruments for geodesy, 
topography, surveying, and leveling, eyeglass 
instruments with or without optical fittings; 
(1859) photogrammetric apparatus (stereo- 


(planetari- 











planigraphs, redressing apparatus, etc.) 
or without optical fittings and their spare 


, with 


parts other than optical; (1860) instruments 
for maritime, river, or air navigation; (1861) 
optical instruments for controlling mechani- 
cal manufacture (profile projectors, optical 
dividers, optical comparers, micromeasurers, 
etc.), with or without optical fittings, and 
their spare parts other than optical; (1862) 
precision machines for dividing, with or with- 
out optical parts, and their spare parts other 
than optical; (1863) microscopes, with or 
without optical fittings, and their accesso- 
ries; (1864A) machines and apparatus for 
testing metals, concrete, wood, and similar 
hard materials; 

(1865) Apparatus and instruments for 
physical or chemical research and analysis; 
(1866) instruments and apparatus for me- 
teorology and hydrology (pluviometers, ane- 
mometers, hygrometers, etc.) and their spare 
parts; (1867) instruments and apparatus for 
geophysics (seismographs, sismographs, etc.) 
and their spare parts; (1881) apparatus for 
motion-picture laboratories (apparatus for 
cutting and perforating films, for making 
copies by contact or by projection, for devel- 
oping, for making trick films, for mounting, 
synchronizing, etc.), presented with or with- 
out optical fittings; their parts and spare 
parts other than optical; (1883) apparatus 
for aviation photography and cinematog- 
raphy, presented with or without optical 
fittings; their parts and spare parts other 
than optical. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
28, and April 4, 1949, for previous announce- 
ments. | 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GUARANTY DEPOSIT OR BOND REQUIRED FOR 
CERTAIN IMPORTS INTO TUNISIA 


To insure the use of the foreign exchange 
within the limited time granted to importers 
of chemical products, textiles, leather, metals, 
pneumatic tires, paper, and wood into Tu- 
nisia, the following regulations, similar to 
those applicable in France, which appeared 
in notice No. 20 published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of June 15, 1948, must be 
observed. 

Effective on that date, such importers must 
make a guaranty deposit to a special ac- 
count or place a bond or a bank guaranty 
of 10 percent of f. o. b. price of the goods 
in a bank of payment. 

The guaranty deposit must be certified by 
the approved bank on the license permit 
with a domiciliation seal before being filed 
in the Tunisian Foreign Exchange Office. 

The guaranty deposit or bond will be re- 
imbursed by the approved bank when the 











of-payments problem. 


if it is to be successful. 


foreign capital into these fields. 





Joint Brazil-United States Technical Commission Surveys Brazilian 
Economy and Issues Its Report 


The Joint Brazil-United States Technical Commission has completed a study of the 
economy of Brazil, and has issued its report. 
National Foreign Trade Council and chairman of McGraw-Hill International Corporation, 
was head of the United States delegation and co-chairman of the Commission. 

The Commission’s survey has emphasized the need of a broad development program 
in Brazil, which is indicated by the low productivity and small incomes of the majority 
of its people and by indications of serious unbalance in its economic structure. 

The Commission is unanimously agreed that the economic development of Brazil should 
be accelerated by carefully considered programs of governmental expenditures, by 
policies favoring a balanced development of Brazil’s resources by private enterprise, 
and by policies directed specifically toward controlling inflation and meeting the balance- 


In the considered judgment of the Commission, a broad program for the economic 
development of Brazil will require cooperation between private interests and Government 
Fields such as manufacturing and mining can be left largely 
to private initiative and financing, although there is much that Government can do to 
remove obstacles or to create conditions favorable to an adequate flow of domestic and 
There are other fields, such as education and health 
programs, which will require almost exclusively Government initiative and financing, 
and still others, such as agriculture, transportation, and electric utilities in which private 
and Government initiative will both be required. 

Mimeographed summaries of the Report are available in the Field Offices of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce and at the Brazilian Section of the American Republics Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Washington 25, D. C. 

The report itself may be obtained in limited quantity from the Publication Division 
of the State Department, Washington, D. C. 

A public edition of the Report, with Annexes, is expected to be issued by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, within 4 or 5 weeks. 


John Abbink, former chairman of the 








importer is unable to obtain an import li- 
cense or when the import transactions are 
completely consummated during the period 
of validity of the license. Should the im- 
porter fail to avail himself of the granted 
import license, the bond or guaranty reverts 
to the State. In case of only partial im- 
portation of the quantity granted in the 
import license, the reimbursement will be 
effected only on a pro-rata basis, after the 
expiration of the validity of the license. 


Haiti 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated March 18) 


The most significant event in the eco- 
nomic field during February was the 
modification of the national defense bond 
law. The promulgation of this law, 
which made subscription compulsory on 
a sliding scale based upon wages, created 
considerable unrest among the salaried 
classes immediately affected. An abor- 
tive strike among commercial employees 
in Port-au-Prince resulted in the decla- 
ration of a State of Siege by the Govern- 
ment and the suspension of certain con- 
stitutional guarantees. Similarly, walk- 
outs in the large sisal plantations in 
northern Haiti added to the tension un- 
til the Government took hasty action to 
strike out of the law the offending stipu- 
lation of compulsory subscription. 

Another significant development, a log- 
ical corollary to the depreciation of the 
banana industry, was the announcement 
by the Standard Fruit & Steamship Com- 
pany of a general retrenchment in Haiti. 
Part of its shipping service (notably that 
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from New Orleans) has been suspended, 
its main office in Port-au-Prince is to be 
closed except for the maintenance of 
necessary Marine supervision, and earlier 
plans for the expansion of its activities 
have been indefinitely shelved. 

A bill presently before the Legislature 
is intended to revise existing banana tax 
legislation by granting tax exemption to 
new plantations. Since one of the major 
obstacles to the development of the in- 
dustry at the present time is the extreme 
age of present plantings and the lack of 
new, productive banana acreage, the law 
under review is intended to stimulate 
abandonment of old plantations and es- 
tablishment of new ones that will yield 
more and heavier fruit. The slump in 
bariana exports is best shown by export 
figures for the months of January 1947, 


1948, and 1949, which were, respectively, 


476,205 stems, 259,173 stems, and 134,257 
stems. The monthly value of exports 
has decreased by 75 percent in 2 years. 

Frequent rains during late February 
and March have vastly improved the 
food prospects of the Republic and 
created a situation greatly at variance 
with that during the past year when no 
rain fell between December 1947 and 
May 1948. Noticeable improvement has 
occurred in the outlook for both coffee 
and sugar, but from the viewpoint of 
the masses the prospects for an abun- 
dance of vegetables and grains at lower 
prices is even more encouraging. Prices 
of staple domestic foods have been 
steadily falling and a repetition of last 
year’s near-famine conditions seems un- 
likely. 


A trial census of Port-au-Prince, cay. 
ried out under the technical direction of 
an expert from the United States By. 
reau of the Census, has been completeg 
and is regarded as highly successful by 
the director. The final figures closely 
approximated preliminary estimates and 
a recheck of a determined number of 
census zones showed no significant de. 
parture from the original complete cep. 
sus. This trial census has proved a ya). 
uable training experiment for census 
enumerators who will participate in the 
national census to be carried out in 1959. 

World conditions had an adverse ef. 
fect on the Haitian economy during the 
past month and initiated a discouraging 
downward trend in commodity prices. 
The break in the cacao market had an 
immediate effect on Haitian producers 
and exporters, as did an improving worlg 
Sugar supply. There were indications 
that Haiti's present sugar crop would 
not be placed as advantageously as it had 
been during the previous season, coffee 
exports and prices were lower than those 
of 1948, and a slight falling off in prices 
for raw sisal augured a reverse trend in 
that heretofore lucrative industry. On 
the other hand, wheat flour, edible oils, 
and construction supplies were arriving 
in ever greater abundance and at prices 
substantially lower than at any time dur. 
ing the postwar era. 

Latest available statistics reveal that 
the Government collected the greatest 
revenues in its history during the month 
of January, these amounting to almost 
8,000,000 gourdes (5 gourdes==US$1) and 
resulting in the creation of a small un- 
obligated treasury balance for the first 
time in 3 months. The treasury state- 
ment, which had shown a deficit of over 
1,000,000 gourdes at the year’s end, re- 
vealed a favorable balance of 332,369 
gourdes as of January 31. The Legis- 
lature, however, in special session, con- 
tinued to vote extraordinary credits 
which, during the month of February, 
amounted to over 3,000,000 gourdes. 

The announcement that the United 
States would participate in the Bi-Cen- 
tennial Exposition scheduled to open in 
December 1949, at least to the extent of 
preparing exhibition, was well received 
in Haiti. Considerable progress has 
been made in construction activities con- 
nected with the Exposition; several 
buildings are in a fairly advanced state 
of completion, the sea wall has _ been 
completed, and work is going forward 
on the paving and landscaping of boule- 
vards. The architect in charge has 
stated that the bulk of the work will be 
completed well in advance of the sched- 
uled date, and the arrival of substantial 
quantities of cement and structural steel 
from European sources has greatly ac- 
celerated the work. 

The Government has also announced 
the completion of arrangements with an 
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American firm for a complete moderniza- 
tion and expansion of the Republic’s tele- 
phone facilities. 

As the end of March approached, the 
Haitian Government was completing its 
plans for participation in the conference 
on General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, to be held at Annecy, France, in 
April. Though the question of a revi- 
sion in the 1935 Trade Agreement be- 
tween Haiti and the United States will be 
of primary importance, it is understood 
that bi-lateral discussions will also take 
place with several other countries im- 
portant in Haiti’s international trade. 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 
Exports DURING JANUARY-NOVEMBER 1948 


Indonesia’s exports during January to 
November 1948 amounted to 4,739,979 
metric tons valued at 950,096,000 guilders 
(US$361,021,480). Agricultural and for- 
estry products comprised 734,540 tons 
(15.5 percent) valued at 552,481,000 
guilders (58.1 percent), and mineral and 
mining products, 3,995,010 tons (84.3 per- 
cent) valued at 375,545,000 guilders 
(39.6 percent). Animal and miscella- 
neous products (including reexports) to- 
taled 10,429 tons (0.2 percent) valued at 
22,070,000 guilders (2.3 percent). Rubber, 
copra, palm oil, and sugar amounted to 
590,845 tons valued at 447,804,000 
guilders, equivalent to 47 percent by 
value of total exports, and 81 percent of 
agricultural and forestry exports alone. 
Tin and petroleum exports of 3,548,683 
tons were valued at 367,961,000 guilders, 
representing 98 percent of mineral ex- 
ports, and 39 percent of total export, by 
value. 

Major importing countries of Indone- 
sian rubber were the United States (38 
percent by value), Netherlands (23 per- 
cent), Japan (5 percent), and Great 


TABLE 1.—Jndonesia’s Exports (Merchan 
dise Trade Only) January—November 
1948 

Volume Value 
ry} 1 metric 000 
ton guilders 

Total 4.739. 079 OA), 096 

Animal } roduct SON 15, 552 

Rubber 263. 356 230 823 

Copra.. 225, S03 146, 961 

Sugar 67, 200 23, 455 

Palm 0 34, 396 37. 565 

Tea 7, 737 17, 977 

Rattan 16, 475 &, SSS 

Kapok 5. O50 7, 626 

Cinchona bark 4,000 7.014 

Nutmeg and mac¢ 2 O11 6, 004 

Pepper 1, 766 1,031 

Hard fiber 5, 444 $, 332 

Palm-oil kernel 0,974 1, 360 

Tobacco QT », 659 

Coffer 2,327 3, 289 

Other agricultural product 87, 036 7, 527 

Petroleum and product 3, 50, 033 233, O49 

Tin and tin ore 12, 650 134,311 

Bauxite 127. 048 $, 858 

Other mining products 10, 284 2, 727 

Miscellaneous iten ind reexports 3, SOL 6, SIS 

1 guilder=US$0.38 


April 11, 1949 





late General at Batavia. 


this is justified. 


exchange license; 


the validity term of the exchange license. 


are obtainable at the banks.) 


longer than the exchange license itself. 


the license as the country of origin. 





Indonesian Foreign-Exchange Regulations 


The Indonesian Foreign-Exchange Institute has announced the following 
new regulations, says a report dated February 25, 1949, by the U. S. Consu- 


Foreign-Exchange Licenses and Import Permits 


1. Exchange licenses for imports shall in general not be valid for longer than 6 months. 
Only in exceptional cases will a longer period be granted if, in the judgment of the 
Foreign-Exchange Institute after discussion with the C. K. 1. (Central Import Bureau) , 


2. No extension of these licenses will be possible unless the importer can prove to 
the satisfaction of the Foreign-Exchange Institute that: 
(a) the order has been definitely placed within period governing validity of the 


(b) opening of credit was not required; 
(c) on account of exceptional circumstances, the goods could not be shipped within 


3. Extension of credits or exchange contracts closed on the basis of these licenses 
will be permitted if, in the judgment of the Foreign-Exchange Institute, this is justified. 
1. Applications for extension of the exchange contract and/or credit should be filed 
before the expiration date of the credit or contract as per Form 44 (in triplicate) which, 
after being countersigned by the surety bank, should be submitted to the Foreign- 
Exchange Institute, Central Administration Division, Batavia-C. 


5. The import certificates accompanying the exchange licenses shall be valid 1 month 
With regard to imports from treaty countries (France, Belgium, Spain, Trizonia 
[Germany], Switzerland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary), exchange licenses will 


be valid only for purchases of goods in the treaty country which is expressly stated on 


Revision of the country of origin stated on the license will be permitted by the Foreign- 
Exthange Institute acting upon the recommendation of the Central Office of Imports. 


(The requisite forms 





Britain (4 percent); shipments for 
transfer at Singapore amounted to 19 
percent, and those to all other countries, 
11 percent. Seventy percent of copra 
exports went to the Netherlands, the re- 
mainder being shipped to the United 
States (2 percent) and various European 
countries. The Netherlands took 19 per- 
cent of all sugar exports, Japan 17 per- 
cent, Great Britain 6 percent, Singapore 
19 percent, Hong Kong 11 percent, Siam 
6 percent, and other countries 22 percent. 
The United States took 23 percent of 
Indonesian exports of tea, the Nether- 
lands 61 percent, Egypt 4 percent, Iraq 
3 percent, and other countries 9 percent. 
Of cinchona bark exports, the Nether- 
lands took 88 percent, Great Britain 12 
percent; of Indonesian tin ore, the 
Netherlands took 61 percent, the United 
States 39 percent; of bauxite, the United 
States 71 percent, Japan 28 percent; of 
fibers, the Netherlands 51 percent, the 
United States 15 percent, Great Britain 
9 percent, Singapore 4 percent; of palm 
oil, the Netherlands 98 percent; of rat- 
tan, Singapore 29 percent, Hong Kong 
25 percent, the Netherlands 21 percent, 
and the United States 8 percent. Exports 
included in the above recapitulation with 
the indicated destination as the Nether- 
lands include shipments for order with 
unknown destination. 


EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES 


Of total exports to the United States 
amounting to 449,848 tons valued at 





166,400,000 guilders, rubber represented 
54.1 percent by value (92,995 tons, 91,- 
000,000 guilders), tin ore 31.8 percent 
(16,732 tons, 52,900,000 guilders), tea 2.5 
percent (1,774 tons, 4,100,000 guilders), 
bauxite 2 percent (319,095 tons, 3,400,000 
guilders), copra 1.9 percent (5,826 tons, 
3,200,000 guilders), for a total of 92.3 
percent. Shells, spices, tobacco, fibers, 
resins, and various other products ac- 
counted for the remaining 7.7 percent of 
total United States purchases from 
Indonesia. 

The importance of the United States 
as a purchaser of Indonesian products is 
indicated by the fact that, of Indonesian 
exports of bauxite, the United States 
purchased 71 percent (by value), of 
shells 65 percent, of citronella oil 59 per- 


TABLE 2.—Indonesia’s Exports (Merchan- 
dise Trade Only) January—November 
1948, by Countries of Destination 


Value 
Volume 
Country (metric Per- 
tons 000 at 
guilders 1) C&M 
age 

lotal 4 739.979 950.096 100.0 
Netherlands 416,272 | 345, 689 36.4 
United States 449,848 | 166, 436 17.5 
Singapore 1, 567,951 | 159, 705 16.8 
Great Britain 68, 241 19, 464 2.0 
Japan 161, 402 24, 418 2.6 
Hong Kong 122, 417 18, 556 2.0 
China 54, 903 3, 029 3 
Australia 116, 850 9, 356 1.0 
All other 1, 782,095 | 203, 443 21.4 


1 1 guilder=US $0.38. 














sizable surplus. 


391.929 bolivares. 


bolivares. 





Venezuela’s Financial Position Continues Strong 


The Venezuelan Government ushered out the calendar year 1948 with a 

Total revenue for the year amounted to 1.771.884.492 boli- 
vares (1 bolivar is equivalent to approximately $0.30 U.S. currency). and 
total expenditures were 1.638.492.5063 bolivares, leaving a surplus of 133.- 


This situation continued into 1949, with Federal revenues for January 
totalling 181,113,631 bolivares and expenditures 133.889.469 bolivares. 
resulting in a governmental surplus of 47.224.162 bolivares for that month. 
As of January 31, 1949, liquid reserves (gold and cash) of the Government 
on deposit with the Central Bank of Venezuela amounted to 298.163.878 


Also, the balance sheet of the Central Bank as of January 31, 1949, was 
impressive, with reserves of 1,072.678.962 bolivares held against banknotes 
and other sight liabilities of 1.127.105.402 bolivares 
cent. Venezuela is one of the few nations in the world today with an ample 
supply of gold and dollar exchange. available for payment of imports and 
remittance of dividends, interest. or capital abroad. 


a ratio of 95.17 per- 








cent, of gambier 55 percent, of tin ore 
39 percent, of rubber 38 percent, of nut- 
meg 30 percent; and of Kapok, tea, pep- 
per, and resins from 20 to 30 percent; 
with smaller percentages for tapioca, rat- 
tan, hard fibers, coffee, copra, mace, and 
other products. The average for miner- 
al products was 15 percent and for agri- 
cultural and forestry products 19 per- 
cent. In addition, the United States 
took various quantities of merchandise 
transshipped at Singapore (especially 
rubber) and at Hong Kong (rattan). 


IMPORTS DURING JANUARY—NOVEMBER 1948 


Imports into Indonesia during January 
to November 1948 amounted to 1,863,686 
tons, valued at 981,130,000 guilders 
(US$372,829,000). These included 983,- 
921 tons of crude petroleum (52.8 
percent by volume) valued at 56,053,000 
guilders (US$21,300,000), representing 
5.71 percent of the total value of imports. 

The United States, the Netherlands, 
Japan, and Great Britain sent 26.77 per- 
cent of total imports by weight (498,899 
tons) and 66.28 percent by value 
(650,267,000 guilders). British Borneo, 
which furnished all imports of crude pe- 
troleum, sent 52.8 percent of total im- 
ports, the United States 275,496 tons 
(14.78 percent) valued at 229,568,000 
guilders (23.4 percent), the Netherlands 
131,348 tons (7.05 percent) valued at 
183,548,000 guilders (18.71 percent), Ja- 
pan 38,200 tons (2.05 percent) valued at 
158,423,000 guilders (16.15 percent), and 
Great Britain 53,855 tons (2.89 percent) 
valued at 78,728,000 guilders (8.02 per- 
cent). 


IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


Foodstuffs imported from the United 
States comprised 45,800,000 guilders, or 20 
percent of total United States shipments 
to Indonesia; machinery and vehicles, 
80,500,000 guilders (35 percent); textiles 
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and clothing, 29,500,009 guilders (12.8 
percent); base metals and _ products 
therefrom, 23,900,000 guilders (10.4 per- 
cent); petroleum products, 19,100,000 
guilders (8.3 percent); and chemicals, 
11,100,000 guilders (4.9 percent). These 
imports from the United States repre- 
sented, respectively, 23.1 percent, 49.4 
percent, 9.8 percent, 29.1 percent, 22.6 
percent, and 21.9 percent of total Indo- 
nesian imports from all countries of 
these several products. 

The major import items in the food- 
stuffs group were wheat flour (21,200,000 
guilders), milk (4,700,000 guilders), cig- 
arettes (3,700,000 guilders), and rice 
(2,600,000 guilders). Among chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals were valued at 1,600,000 
guilders, cosmetics 722,000 guilders, 
paints 976,000 guilders, fertilizer 135,000 
guilders, and various industrial chemicals 
7,700,000 guilders. Cotton-shirting im- 
ports were valued at 13,200,000 guilders. 
Trucks, busses, and passenger automo- 
biles valued at 30,800,000 guilders were 
imported during the period, internal- 
combustion engines 4,600,000 guilders, 
dynamos 1,400,000 guilders, machine tools 
2,900,000 guilders, typewriters 1,400,000 
guilders, and other office machines 


Tasrte 3.—I/ndonesia’s Imports, January 


Vorember 1948 


Volume Value 


Country of origin metric (MM) 
tons guilder 
Total 1, 86.3, O86 G81, 130 


United States 275, 496 220, StS 
Netherlands 131, 348 183, 548 
Great Britain 53. R54 78, 728 
Japan 38, 200 158, 423 
British Borneo YR3, G21 46, O53 
Belgium and Luxembourg 78, 31 24, 970 
singapore 68, 511 28, 387 
Australia 12, 387 25, 193 
Hong Kong 7,453 23, 542 
China 7, 189 25, 734 

I] other countri¢ 207,012 146, O84 

1 guilder=U S$0.38 





800,0U0 guilders. Itnports of petroleum 
products for the 1l-month period Were 
valued at 15,600,090 guilders. 


TABLI H Indonesia's Imports from the 
United States, Januaryu—Novembe) 1948 
by Major Merchandise Groups 


Volunu Value 
OO) million 

eu guil 

ton ders 
Potal 200.4 

Foodstulls, beve ‘ tobaces 

products ha 15,8 
Chemicals, fertilizer, paint 10. IL] 
Paper and products ‘ 4 
Pextiles and clothing Ht 2% 5 
Petroleum, coal, cement Wis. t 19} 
Base metals and product 4y 9 
Machinery and vehick S| Ri) 
All other 21.9 16 


The importance of the American mar- 
ket as a supplier of Indonesian imports 
is indicated by the fact that, of Indo- 
nesian imports of tin plate, cotton waste, 
eggs, and wheat flour, from 90 to 100 
percent came from the United States; of 
breakfast cereals, trucks, and_ busses, 
from 80 to 89 percent; of typewriters, 
coal, and coke, 70 to 79 percent; of carbon 
paper, fruits, passenger automobiles, cal- 
culating machines, and zinc plate, 60 to 
69 percent; of typographical machines 
and parts, various office machines and 
parts, internal-combustion engines, and 
machine tools, 50 to 59 percent; of add- 
ing machines, tires and tubes, cloth other 
than cotton cloth, and butter and cheese, 
40 to 49 percent; of various rubber goods, 
dynamos, electric fans, and paper bags, 
30 to 39 percent: and of pharmaceu- 
ticals, paper pulp, aluminum, milk, as- 
bestos, gunny bags, and paints, 20 to 29 
percent. 


Exchange and Finance 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND TRADE POLICY 


The Central Office of Imports in Indonesia 
recently ruled that allocations of foreign ex- 
change for purchases of textiles from hard- 
currency areas were suspended until further 
notice, the U.S. Consulate General at Batavia 
reports. This decision ended the period of 
uncertainty which had prevailed among trade 
circles since the suspension of all exchange 
allocations by Indonesia's Foreign Exchange 
Control] Institute last December, pending 4 
determination of Indonesia's exact exchange 
position. The action should be considered 
as a result of a progressive tightening of the 
exchange situation, particularly the dollar 
trade position, intensified by December's 
military action and subsequent suspension 
of ECA aid to Indonesia 

The following regulations regarding the 
allocation of foreign exchange for textile im- 
ports were issued on February 4 

1. Textiles to be purchased only from the 
Netherlands and “treaty” countries, specified 
as France, Belgium, Spain, Trizonia, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary 

2. No purchases to be made from treaty 
countries beyond the quantity specified in 
the trade agreement 

3. No purchases from sterling countries 
(England, Hong Kong, Singapore) 
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4, Abandonment of the “historical rights” 
quota, thus enabling individual importers to 
contract for } urchases beyond the percentage 
share previously allocated to them of the 
total amounting to 30,000,000 guilders 
(US$11,400,000 at current rate of exchange 
of 2.625 guilders— $1). 

All transactions negotiated prior to Febru- 
ary 4, and already approved by the Central 
Office of Imports, are to be continued in force. 

Trade estimates place existing textile 
stocks in Indonesia at possibly 100,000,000 
yards, including the quantities known to be 
available in recently reoccupied areas. Tex- 
tile stocks in these districts are reported 
larger than anticipated, as the cumulative 
result of barter and smuggling, principally 
with Malaya. These stocks, plus orders for 
which exchange has already been allotted, 
are estimated to represent as much as 7 
months’ supply—an estimate, however, which 
may be subject to modification should “free” 
sales be resumed. Free sales, terminated si- 
multaneously with the second police action 
of December 18, 1948, had accounted for pos- 
sibly one-third of total sales, and controlled 
distribution for the remaining two-thirds. 

Import statistics show that during 1947 
and January to November 1948, textile and 
clothing imports from hard-currency areas 
United States, Japan, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium—amounted, respectively, during the 
two periods cited, to 47.5 percent and 58.8 
percent of total imports of textiles and cloth- 
ing; and textile imports alone to 49.7 and 62 
percent, respectively 

The textile program for all of Indonesia 
as originally planned in May and June 1948 
for the calendar year 1949 covered imports 
of 425,000,000 yards for the Federal terri- 
tory, plus 175,000,000 yards for the Republi- 
can area. A substantial portion of this quan- 
tity had originally been scheduled for pro- 
curement from the United States and Japan, 
even though at that time the dollar scarcity 
was already acute. The Japanese contract, 
termed the largest of its kind, called for sup- 
plying Indonesia with $37,500,000 worth of 
textiles. However, trade circles in Batavia 
reported important revisions of the original 
plan late in 1948 


Commercial Laws Digests 


REGISTRATION OF REAL ESTATE 


The Consulate General at Batavia an- 
nounced the promulgation by the Indonesian 
government of a decree supplementary to 
Ordinance—Emergency Provision, Transfer 
and Registration, 1948 (see box on page 13 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, December 13, 
1948), having reference to the registration 
and transfer of property, including ships, 
which extends application of the provisions 
of the basic ordinances that relate to real 
property and mortgages thereon to the fol- 
lowing additional areas, effective January 1, 
1949: 

Residencies of Surabaya and Bodjonegoro; 

South Bali Division; 

Lombok Division; 

Flores Division; and 

Residencies of Timor and dependencies 

With respect to the South Bali and Flores 
Divisions and the residencies of Timor and 
dependencies, all deeds of property (i. e., all 
deeds pertaining to tangible property) and 
of assignment and of guaranty, insofar as 
these have been executed pursuant to, or in 
connection with, real property rights, and 
in accordance with the Transfer Ordinance, 
are subject to renewal 

Furthermore, the effective dates of vari- 
ous provisions contained in articles 23, 24 
(1), 25, and 26 of the Ordinance of 1948 
Shall be January 1, 1952, with regard to South 
Bali, Flores, and Timor and dependencies, 
and January 1, 1950, with reference to the 
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Chile Advances in Economic Recovery 


Chile has achieved some success in economic recovery, particularly during 
the past year. The country’s financial position is improved, and the Govern- 
ment has undertaken a number of projects intended to promote industrial, 
agricultural, and public-works development. 

A significant agricultural program, introduced in 1946, contemplates a 
thorough rehabilitation of the livestock industry, to the end that Chile may 
be freed of its present dependence upon foreign suppliers of meat. As an 
initial step, the allotment of Magallanes lamb and mutton which is to be 
diverted from foreign trade to domestic consumption has been doubled for 
1949, 

The budget of the Bureau of Public Works for 1949 was estimated at 
1.069,176,000 paper pesos, or nearly $34,500,000 at the official rate of 31 
pesos to $1 United States currency. Besides roads, bridges, and irrigation, 
public-works projects include a 10-year program for supplying an adequate 
and modern drinking-water system to Chilean cities and a 3-year plan of port 
improvements. 

In recent years Chile’s industrial development has been handicapped by a 
serious power shortage. The first of three units of the Sauzal hydroelectric 
plant, near Rancagua, about 100 miles from Santiago, was inaugurated in 
July 1948, considerably ameliorating the power shortage in the Santiago area 
during the latter part of the year. The first of six units of the El] Abanico 
hydroelectric plant in the Andes opposite Concepcion came into operation 
in June 1948, 

In consequence of the power shortage in the vicinity of Santiago, the 
Chilean Government is encouraging the establishment of new industries in 
Concepcion: and many plants now located in the capital are planning to move 
there in order to take advantage of the more abundant electric power and to 
be near the source of supply of materials which they believe will soon be 
available in the newly developing Concepcion area, where a new steel mill 


is even now under construction. 


at the Chuquicamata mine. 
approximately $130,000,000. 





Advances are also being made in the mining industry. 
agreed upon for the construction of a plant for the treatment of sulfide ores 
This undertaking will require an investment of 

It is estimated that the new plant will eventu- 
ally increase the output of Chuquicamata from its present 430,000,000 pounds 
per year to 540,000,000 pounds at a lower cost. 


Details have been 








residencies of Surabaya and Bodjonegoro and 
the Lombok Division 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW REGULATIONS COVERING IMPORTS 


The Indonesian Department of Economic 
Affairs has announced that the “historical 
rights” system of allocating import quotas 
to importers on the basis of their prewar 
share in imports, with certain exceptions, was 
abolished, effective March 1, 1949, states a 
report from the U. S. Consulate General at 
Batavia. Pertinent provisions of the new 
regulations are as follows: 

1. All bona fide importers may make appli- 
cations for imports from soft-currency and 
sterling countries, subject only to existing 
restrictions, under the Government's over- 
all import plan, with regard to volume and 
types of merchandise to be imported, prices, 
and country of origin; 

2. The authority thus far exercised by the 
trade covenants (organizations of prewar 
private importers) to allocate imports and 
approve the volume, types of merchandise, 
prices of proposed imports, and country of 
origin reverts to the official Government 
agency, the Indonesian Central Board of 
Trade; 

3. The historical rights system with regard 
to imports from hard-currency countries 
(United States, Canada, Japan, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Portugal) will also be abol- 


ished as soon as practicable, according to the 
officially stated policy, but is currently re- 
tained because Indonesia, although having 
a good supply of soft currencies, is still short 
of hard currencies, especially dollars. (Fol- 
lowing suspension of ECA funds for procure- 
ment of supplies for Indonesia, the Govern- 
ment temporarily suspended purchases from 
the United States because of the critical dol- 
lar position, pending a review of the over-all 
import plan.) 

It is believed that any change in the pat- 
tern of distribution of trade among import- 
ers will not become immediately apparent. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import LICENSE VALIDITY PERIOD 
EXTENDED 


Importers in Madagascar are requested to 
clear their goods through the Customs with- 
in the 1-year period of validity of the import 
licenses, by notice No. 112 to Importers, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Madagascar 
on October 23, 1948. 

If goods on an order being filled cannot be 
cleared within this period for a justifiable 
reason, importers can obtain a maximum of 
two extensions of the validity period of 3 
months each 





New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSING 


An amendment of February 16, 1949, to the 
import-licensing schedule permits alloca- 
tions of sausage skins and casings of ani- 
mal origin from the United States up to 100 
percent of the amounts of licenses issued 
in respect of similar goods from that source 
in 1948. No licenses for cotton textiles, 0.22- 
caliber rifles, and floor covering are being 
granted for imports from the United States. 

The slow issuance of current import li- 
censes is causing importers much concern. 
The New Zealand Retail Motor Trade Asso- 
ciation is pressing for more liberal licenses 
for new-car imports to relieve the continued 
shortage. 

An amendment, dated February 28, to the 
import-licensing schedule permits the im- 
portation of the following artificers’ tools 
from the United States up to 50 percent of 
the value of imports of similar goods from the 
same source during 1938: Axes; angle di- 
viders; automotive service tools; braces 
(ratchet-type and universal chuck); bits 
(Irwin pattern, expansive bits, countersunk 
bits, l'Hommedieu augers); drills and drill 
points (automatic-push-type); dowel jigs; 
drill chucks; farriers’ tools; fence tools; files; 
gages; hand grinders; Cheney hammers; lev- 
els; mitre boxes; nail sets; oil stones, fine 
grades; iron planes; plane blades; pliers, 
linesmen’s and fencing; pencils, carpenters’; 
precision tools; panel beating tools; pinex 
and similar cutters; saws (hand, chain, cire 
cular, cross-cut, jewellers’, and coping); saw 
handles, screws, clamps and servicing tools; 
saw sets; spanners (railroad-type); squares 
(rafter and combination); scrapers; spoke- 
shaves; stocks and dies; trowels, plasterers’; 
transits; wrenches (Crescent, Crestoloy, and 


pipe). 
Nigeri 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motor VEHICLES: IMPORTS FROM NORTH 
AMERICA To BE RESTRICTED IN 1949 


The importation of motor vehicles into 
Nigeria from the United States and Canada 
is to be further reduced during 1949, accord- 
ing to a report dated January 26, 1949, re- 
ceived from the United States Consulate 
General, Lagos, Nigeria. This action is to 
be taken because of the continued dollar 
shortage in that colony. 

It is reported that American automobile 
imports will be restricted to pick-up and 
station-wagon types of cars. However, it is 
understood that needed automotive replace- 
ment parts and accessories from the United 
States will be authorized by the Nigerian 
Controller of Imports. 

(At present, all imports into Nigeria are 
subject to licenses which must be granted 
by the Controller of Imports in that colony.) 


Pakistan 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 
(Dated March 7) 


During February the basic economic 
situation in Pakistan revealed few, if any, 
important developments. From _ the 
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standpoint of production in such a pri- 
marily agricultural economy, indications 
were that one of the food crops, namely, 
wheat, would be much better than ex- 
pected, but one of the cash crops, cotton, 
would prove disappointing. Industrial 
production, except for some cotton cloth 
and cement, continued to be negligible 
for all practical purposes. 

The Director General of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, after a care- 
ful survey, stated that “Pakistan had no 
serious long-range food problem.” It 
has become clear in recent months that, 
if a food problem exists, it is one of dis- 
tribution and not of production. 

Foreign trade through the port of 
Karachi only, including inter-Dominion 
trade, during January 1949, showed an 
unfavorable balance of 27,000,000 rupees, 
resulting from imports of 95,700,000 and 
exports of 68,700,000. That was the 
eighth consecutive month in which such 
part of Pakistan’s total foreign trade had 
shown a large excess in value of imports 
over exports, which indicates that for- 
eign-exchange availabilities principally 
produced by exports of raw jute and cot- 
ton are being drawn upon heavily. 

During February Parliament approved 
the bill, originally proposed a year ago, 
for an Industrial Finance Corporation, 
the purpose of which is to permit the 
Central Government to grant loans for 
the development of new _ industries. 
Simultaneously, a Public Investment 
Committee of 12 prominent local bankers 
and capitalists was set up to “inquire into 
the causes of hesitation by the public to 
make new investments in Pakistan.” 
The Minister of Finance justified the new 
Industrial Finance Corporation on the 
theory that Pakistan could not afford to 
delay any longer its industrialization 
program and, if private capital was re- 
luctant or unwilling to assume the risks 
involved, public capital must be used for 
the purpose. 

The Prime Minister, who is also head 
of the Pakistan Planning Advisory Board, 
announced that a 10-year industrial-de- 
velopment program was being drawn up 
and that it would coordinate all the plans 
so far made in regard to hydroelectric 
projects, jute and cotton industries, and 
exploitation of mineral resources, includ- 
ing petroleum. 

Pakistan’s first real labor conference 
was held in Karachi during the month, 
under the leadership of the Minister for 
Law and Labor. It ratified three con- 
ventions adopted at the thirty-first In- 
ternational Labor Conference, namely, 
Conventions 87, 89, and 90, relative to the 
right to organize and to night work of 
women and children, but it deferred a 
decision on Convention 88 covering the 
organization of employment services. 
The Conference adopted a constitution 
for the Tripartite Labor Conference and 
announced its functions to advise the 
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Central Government of Pakistan on such 
matters as might be referred to it. Labor 
legislation was reviewed and new pro. 
posals were recommended to eliminate 
unfair practices, to regulate “sweated jn. 
dustries,” and to provide for workmen’s 
compensation and insurance if and When 
circumstances in the new State made the 
latter possible. 

Additional trade missions  arriveg 
from abroad, the most important prob. 
ably being the Italian Economic Mission 
and the SCAP Mission. It was an. 
nounced that both a Polish Mission ang 
a Russian Mission would arrive in the 
very near future. An agreement with 
Yugoslavia, based on previous negotia- 
tions, was signed but not ratified. Pak. 
istan’s policy for the past year has been 
to explore actively all possibilities of in. 
creasing its trade with other nations, but 
so far the tangible results obtained have 
not been particularly noticeable. In 
consequence of Russian shipments of 
wheat to Pakistan during the 1948 food 
crisis, interest in the possible arrival of 
a trade mission from Russia is very great, 
the belief being that Russia might easily 
provide Pakistan with minerals and ma- 
chinery in return for raw jute and cotton. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTA TREATMENT FOR USED CLOTHING 


Used clothing and rummage will be ex- 
empted from import control when the cost, 
c. i. f. Philippines, is less than 60 centavos 
($0.30) per pound or per piece, according to 
a decision of the Philippine Import Control 
Board announced by its Executive Secretary 
Used clothing priced at $0.30 or over per 
pound or piece, c. i. f. Philippines, is con- 
trolled by the same regulations which apply 
to new wearing apparel Under terms of 
Executive Order 193, of December 28, 1948 
implementing import controls, quotas are 
established for ready-made wearing apparel 
of cotton at 40 percent of the base period 
July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1948. The percent- 
age cut for inner apparel made of rayon 3 
30 percent and for outer rayon apparel, 50 
percent; the quota for all other wearing 
apparel is 60 percent 


RESTRICTIONS ON GOLD TRANSACTIONS 
IMPOSED By CENTRAL BANK 


The Central Bank of the Philippines, in its 
Circular 13, issued March 3, 1949, announced 
that licenses will be required for the export 
of gold in any form, whether for refining 
abroad or not, and that satisfactory evidence 
will be required that the importation of gold 
will not be in violation of rules and regula- 
tions of the country of the importer 

The import of gold into the Philippines 
also is subject to license and will be permit- 
ted only for industrial and artistic purposes, 
according to the circular Applicants for 
licenses must present proof that the pro- 
posed transaction is not in violation of rules 
and regulations of the exporting country, 
and must submit documentary evidence of 
details of the name and address of the seller 
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d amount of gold involved in the trans- 
action. After being declared upon arrival 
in the Philippines and released by customs 
authorities, the gold must be deposited with 
the Central Bank to be withdrawn from time 
to time as needed. 

Domestic sales of such gold may be made 
only to actual users of the metal, including 
jewelers, goldsmiths, and dentists; and the 
gold may be sold at not more than 70 pesos 
($35) per ounce, plus reasonable handling 
charges. Finally, the importer must submit 
to the Central Bank, at the end of every 
month, certified reports containing the 
names and addresses of buyers, full details 
of the transactions, and the quantity of gold 
on hand at the end of the month. Penalties 
for violations of the regulations governing 
gold transactions are provided in accordance 
with terms of the Central Bank Act. 


an 


ExPpORT-CONTROL REGULATIONS 


Calling upon his authority under the Emer- 
gency Powers Law, the President of the Phil- 
jppines, by Executive Order 192 of December 
24, 1948, extended control over exports effec- 
tive January 1, 1949, “until further orders.”’ 
The principal purpose of export control, as 
stated by the President, was to maintain an 
adequate supply at reasonable prices of ar- 
ticles that are vitally needed in the country. 
Implementing the export-control regulations, 
the recent order introduces certain major 
changes from the regulations previously in 
effect, most important of which is the re- 
quirement that individual licenses be ob- 
tained for shipments, including those to the 
United States, of goods on a revised ‘‘pro- 
hibited” list Previously a general license 
was in effect for all goods, whether on the 
prohibited list or not shipped from the 
Philippines to the United States under 
through bills of lading. Specific licenses were 
necessary for all commodities exported to 
any other country 

The statement in the new order that the 
export of certain indicated articles is pro- 
hibited until further orders, is explained by 
authorities to mean until issuance of the 
necessary export licenses 

Exports of copra remain under control of 
the International Emergency Food Council, 
and the export of surplus United States war 
materials is permitted only in accordance 
with the Surplus Property Agreement with 
the United States. Regulations covering the 
export of logs, flitches, and sawn lumber re- 
main those of Executive order 143, June 5 
1948, extended for 6 months by Executive 
order 200 issued January 14, 1949. Order 143 
permitted producers of logs, flitches, and 
sawn lumber to export each month 50 per- 
cent of their production during the preceding 
month, under certain conditions as to size, 
grade, and drying requirements 

Sugar, although not listed in order 192, re- 
mains subject to international agreements 
and the specific quota limitations established 
by the Philippine Trade Act of 1946. (Phil- 
ippine production of raw and refined sugars 
since the war has so far been well below 
the established quotas.) 

The new “prohibited” list includes build- 
ing materials and railway supplies, many food 
items and essential consumer goods, chemi- 
cals and related items, hides and skins, scrap 
metals, and combat vessels. Although lard 
and butter substitutes are included on the 
prohibited list, the Administrator of Export 
Control, under date of January 21, 1949, ad- 
vised producers thereof that exports of 20 
percent of their output would be permitted 
each month 

The reexport of goods shipped from the 
United States to the Philippines under allo- 
cation is banned except under individual 
license, by addition to the “prohibited” list 
of item 41, “Products exported by the United 
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States to the Philippines under allocation.” 

[The text of Executive order 192 may be 
obtained from the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or from any of the Department’s 
Field Offices. | 


IMPORT-CONTROL REGULATIONS 


Importers in the Philippines are allowed 
to transfer quotas from one controlled arti- 
cle to another, by a recent Executive order. 
Specific approval of the Philippine Import 
Control Board is required in each case. The 
order, which amends section 4 of Executive 
order 193, implementing import control, en- 
ables importers of several controlled com- 
modities to make maximum use of quotas, 
in terms of values. It also improves the 
position of importers having small quotas, 
and benefits those who placed orders in ex- 
cess Of quotas before January 1, 1949. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 17, 
1949, for reference to the Import Control 
Order.) 

The Philippine Import Control Board an- 
nounced on March 8, 1949, that it would 
assume control of the release of controlled 
merchandise entering the country, in order 
to ensure full compliance with import-quota 
restrictions. 

Clarification or amendments have been 
issued concerning toys, rayon price limits, 
and eyeglass frames. Added to the list of 
toys not under control in circular 7 (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 21, 
1949) are gas engine powered miniature au- 
tomobile construction sets and _ railroad 
model construction sets. The ruling on 
rayon-textile price limits, originally made in 
circular 6 (FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1949) has been amended. Appli- 
cable to shipments leaving ports of em- 
barkation after April 15, 1949, the new ruling 
states that price limits for rayon cloth 
more than 40 inches wide will be in propor- 
tion to the width, taking 40 inches as the 
basis. Eyeglass frames made of solid gold, 
silver, or platinum are under control, ac- 
cording to information received by the Em- 
bassy at Manila, but eyeglass frames of 
plated precious metals are exempt from con- 
trol. 

(Copies of Executive order 193, and per- 
tinent circulars and regulations as issued by 
the Import Control Board, may be obtained 
from the Far Eastern Branch, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from any of the 
Department's Field Offices.) 


IMPORT PERMITS FOR CIGARETTE PAPER 


As a means of controlling internal-revenue 
collections on the manufacture of cigarettes, 
the Philippine Collector of Internal Revenue 
has initiated a system of import permits for 
cigarette paper on bobbins or in rolls. Col- 
lectors of Customs in Philippine ports have 
been notified to hold up any shipments to 
importers not in possession of permits. Lists 
of holders of such permits have been fur- 
nished to all Collectors of Customs. 


Rumania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVISED IMPORT CUSTOMS TARIFF AND NEW 
CusToMs LAW ESTABLISHED 


A new customs law and a revisea customs 
tariff were established by the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment, effective from January 1, 1949. The 
customs law was published in the Monitorul 
Official as law No. 9 of December 31, 1948, 
and the customs tariff as presidium decree 
No. 4 of January 1. 


The revised import-tariff schedule consists 
of a single-column tariff of general rates, 
replacing the former multiple-column tariff 
previously in effect. The revised general 
rates have been increased over the old gen- 
eral rates by varying amounts, in some in- 
stances running as high as nine times the 
former general rate. The same nomenclature 
as used in the previous schedule is also used 
in the revised schedule with few exceptions. 

While the former unified tax, based on an 
average valuation for each commodity, as 
well as other sundry taxes which had been 
applied, has been left out of the revised tariff 
schedule, the new turn-over tax which has 
been made applicable to imported goods, 
averaging about 40 percent in most instances, 
has the general effect of greatly increasing 
the duties, particularly on luxury items. 

The customs law contains greatly detailed 
regulations regarding the entry of ships, 
trains, land-transport vehicles and airplanes 
into Rumania, together with cargo, goods, 
and stores carried in them. Also included 
are: The application of the tariff, together 
with a free list; customs clearance procedures 
which must be observed by importers and 
exporters in Rumania; regulations governing 
temporary imports, reimportation and reex- 
portation, samples, travelers entering and 
leaving the country, transit trade; and cus- 
toms supervision of the border. Heavy pen- 
alties are specified for infractions of the cus- 
toms law by importers, exporters, or shippers. 

Under the law the administration of cus- 
toms and organization of the Customs Direc- 
torate are entrusted to the Ministry of 
Finance which may also grant exemptions 
(other than in the free list mentioned 
above), reductions, and crediting of import 
and export dues, 


EXPORT TAX ESTABLISHED 


All goods exported from Rumania are made 
subject to a customs tax of 5 percent ad 
valorem by presidium decree No. 4 of January 
1, published in the Monitorul Official of Jan- 
uary 3, 1949, and effective from January 1. 


“Ne 
Siam 
Economic Conditions 


IMPORT CONTROLS STIMULATE PRICES 


The facts that import quotas had still 
not been defined and the control author- 
ities were slow in clearing previous com- 
mitments caused adverse comment. In 
general, the import-control measures 
caused considerable confusion and ap- 
prehension. Prices of most affected con- 
sumer goods advanced sharply, although 
this was also due in some measure to the 
depreciation of the baht, which dropped 
by the end of the month to 20.80 to the 
United States dollar for telegraphic 
transfer. Previously it had been re- 
ported that prices of other goods not af- 
fected by controls had risen. 

Revision of the import and export tar- 
iff schedules early in the month (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY March 7, 
1949, and the following item in this issue, 
respectively) had little or no effect on 
Siam’s foreign trade. Some exporters 
were of the opinion that revision of the 
export-tariff schedule, which removed 
export duties from all but 23 commodi- 
ties, would create incentive to ship sec- 
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ondary commodities in greater volume. 
As many secondary exports are agricul- 
tural products, exporters’ enthusiasm in 
this respect was somewhat tempered by 
the lack of a strong Governmental agri- 
cultural policy. 

Optimism was generated, however, by 
the fact that the Siamese Government 
continued to express a desire for the 
services of an economic commission to 
make a thorough economic survey of 
Siam, and by the fact that a hydroelec- 
tric survey had been undertaken. Con- 
tinued demand for most of Siam’s ex- 
port products and the implementation 
of the SCAP-Siamese Trade Agreement 
on February 7 also contributed to a firm 
business tone. Continued interest was 
centered in the FAO Rice Conference, 
which was.scheduled to meet on March 
7, and on the ECAFE Conference to be- 
gin on March 28. 

Secondary exports to the United States 
in February, although above average, de- 
clined from the January levels. The 
value, in United States dollars, of ex- 
ports for the two periods was as follows: 


Commodity January February 
Precious and semiprecious stones $36, 272 348, 979 
Shellac 85, 596 49, 68S 
Seedlac 337, 939 220), 518 
Buttonlac 1, 42 
Pepper 17, S64 
Hides and skins 140, 056 139, 403 
Wolfram ore 30, 907 48, ()28 
Castor seeds 15, 970 36, 391 
Teak 2, 225 5, 181 
Kapok 7, 956 
Crude glycerine 27, 303 
Coconut oil 26, SHS 
Siamese silk 4, 863 5, 445 
Miscellaneous 6, 355 5, 432 
Total 712. 868 BRR. O10) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Export-Duty SCHEDULE IN EFFECT 


Effective February 7, 1949, the Siamese 
export-tariff schedule was repealed and a new 
schedule put into effect, under provisions of 
the Customs Tariff Emergency Decree B. E. 
2492 (1949). Whereas formerly all goods ex- 
ported from Siam were subject to duties, 
under the new schedule only 23 items are 
dutiable. The chief purpose of this change 
is to stimulate exports, in keeping with the 
country’s over-all plan for rehabilitation and 
development. 

No changes were made in export duties on 
rice and rice products, rubber, teak, and pre- 
cious and semiprecious stones, the first three 
of which normally provide important State 
revenues. Although no reference is made in 
the emergency decree to tin and tin ores, it 
is presumed that royalties on these items are 
collected at the same rates as formerly. 

Duties on a few food items were increased 
for the purpose of improving the domestic 
food supply and of helping to prevent further 
price increases. In order to stimulate local 
shellac production, the export duty was in- 
creased on sticklac {raw) and reduced on 
shellac. 

Changes in import duties, effective also on 
February 7, were made to protect, or stimu- 
late the development of, local industries or 
to reduce living costs. (For details of these 
changes see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
March 7, 1949.) Import duties were abolished 
cn malt for the manufacture of beer in Siam, 
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while they were increased on wines and 
spirits. Coal, coke, and fishhooks were put 
on the free list. Rates were increased on 
sugar, footwear, and other items which are, 
or can be, manufactured in Siam 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-DuUTY REBATES AUTHORIZED ON 
CERTAIN COMMODITIES USED FOR DOMES- 
TIC MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 


Duty rebates have been authorized in the 
colony of Southern Rhodesia on citric and 
tartaric acid, cotton and woolen yarns, arti- 
ficial silk and mixtures thereof, jute rove, 
tylose, aluminum powder, naphthanates, and 
white lead, when imported or taken out of 
bond for use in specified domestic manufac- 
turing industries. These rebates were an- 
nounced in a series of Government notices 
published in the Southern Rhodesia Govern- 
ment Gazette of December 10, 1948, and Jan- 
uary 7, 1949 

The extent of the duty rebates varies ac- 
cording to the country of origin, as follows 
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Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATE FOR OLIVE 
EXPORTS ANNOUNCED 


The Spanish Government has established 
a special exchange rate for exports of olives 
of 13.14 pesetas to the dollar, by an order 
published in the Official Bulletin of Febru- 
ary 5, states a report of February 7, 1949, 
from the U. S. Embassy, Madrid 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 24, February 7, and February 28, 1949, 
for earlier announcements of special ex- 
change rates.| 


COMMERCIAL AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS 
WITH WESTERN GERMANY CONCLUDED 


A commercial agreement and a payments 
agreement between Spain and the Western 
Zones of Germany were published in the 
Bulletin of the Under Secretary of Foreign 
Economy and Commerce, Madrid, of Jan- 
uary 13, 1949, according to a report of Jan- 
uary 19 from the American Embassy, Madrid 


Under the commercial agreement, the 
Spanish Government undertakes to grant 
export licenses, and the Military Govern. 
ments of Germany (United States, British 
and French) undertake to grant import li. 
censes for certain Spanish products UP tog 
total value of $11,115,000. The list of prod. 
ucts includes the following: Pyrites, essen. 
tial oils, tartaric acid, turpentine and TOsin, 
oranges, bananas, grapes, apricot pulp, wines 
iron ore, mercury, iron oxide, tungsten ore 
raw sheep and goat skins, and various cor, 
products. 

Exports to Spain of specified German 
goods, to a similar total value of $11,115,009 
are likewise to be facilitated by both par. 
ties. This list includes coal-tar dyes, phar. 
maceutical products, miscellaneous chemical] 
products, textile machinery, Diesel Motors. 
mining machinery, spare parts for vehicles 
special steels, electrical machinery angq 
equipment, precision and optical instru. 
ments, seed potatoes, and beet seed 

It is understood that these lists are not 
exclusive and that they may be enlarge 
whenever appropriate in order to accommo. 
date possible changes of circumstances. 

Both parties undertake to stimulate con. 
tracts between commercial representatives 
with the object of reestablishing the normal 
interchange of merchandise and services and 
accelerating the trade in merchandise. 4 
mixed commission to facilitate the carrying 
out of these objectives is to be formed at the 
request of either party 

This agreement, reported to have been 
signed February 1, 1949, is to be effective 
from the date of signature until December 
31, 1949, subject to renewal for a period of 
1 year unless denounced by either party on 
8 months’ notice 

The payments agreement provides that all] 
contracts and invoices relating to trade be- 
tweem Spain and the Western Zones of Ger- 
many are to be expressed in United States 
dollars. The Spanish Foreign Exchange In- 
stitute, in Madrid, and the Bank Deutscher 
Laender, Frankfurt am Main, are to adopt 
by common agreement, the technical meas- 
ures necessary to carry out this agreement 

This payments agreement, which became 
effective January 1, 1949, is to remain in ef- 
fect until December 31, 1949, and thereafter 
for 6-month periods, unless denounced by 
either party on 6 months’ notice 


‘ 
Sweden 
AIRGRAM FROM LU. Ss. LEGATION 
AT STOCKHOLM 
(Dated February 23) 


CORRECTION: Because of a typographi- 
cal error, it was stated in the March 2l 
issue Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, page 
24, that the new provisions of a Swedish 
law relating to seamen’s working hours 
went into effect on January 1, 1940. Ac- 
tually, it went into effect on January 1, 
1949. 


TT 


—— 


Trust Territory of | 


the Pacific Islands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FOREIGN-TRADE PARTICIPATION OF PRIVATE 
NATIVE WHOLESALERS EXPANDING 


Until December 31, 1947, trade with the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands (former 
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Japanese Mandated Islands, including the 
Marianas, the Caroline Islands, and the Mar- 
shall Islands) was handled by the U. S. Com- 
mercial Company, a subsidiary of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. After de- 
cember 1947, the Island Trading Company of 
Micronesia, a government corporation char- 
tered under the laws of Guam, and responsi- 
ble for the development of commercial life 
of the Trust Territory, took over the foreign- 
trade functions formerly performed by the 
y. S. Commercial Company. The Island 
Trading Company does not enjoy exclusive 
privileges and its wholesale functions are 
rapidly being assumed by native concerns, 
which currently purchase both from the 
Island Trading Company and directly from 
the United States. 

The Office of the Deputy High Commis- 
sioner, Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
indicates that there are no regulations to 
prevent United States concerns from solicit- 
ing sales in the Trust Territory. Permission 
to engage in business in the Trust Territory, 
however, is granted only by the Chief of 
Naval Operations upon recommendation of 
the Deputy High Commissioner, Guam. The 
Trust Territory has available for export the 


following products: Charcoal (mangrove or 
coconut); coconut oil; coir and = sennit; 
copra; fruits (bananas and limes); handi- 


craft (pandanus, coconut, and hibiscus wo- 
ven goods, floor mats, bags, fans, table mats, 
lava-lavas, and similar articles); trepang, 
and trochus shell. The Office of the Deputy 
High Commissioner further indicated that 
there are about 18 wholesale firms in the 
area interested in the import of general mer- 
chandise. A list of these firms is available 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
at a cost of $1 


Union of South 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-CONTROL RESTRICTIONS: LIST OF 
PROHIBITED GOODS ESTABLISHED 


A consolidated and considerably expanded 
list of ‘prohibited items" was published in a 
special issue of the Union of South Africa 
Government Gazette on March 4, 1949, fol- 
lowing the Minister of Finance's announce- 
ment in February 24, 1949, 
that the Union Government had decided to 
impose tighter and broader controls over all 
imports (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
March 21, for details of the announcement), 
Imports of all items on the revised list are 
prohibited from all countries, except under 
licenses issuable by the Department of Com- 
merce and Industries only in “very excep- 
tional circumstances Goods ordered be- 
fore March 4, 1949, and dispatched from the 
factory or warehouse to the port of shipment 
on or before March 11, 1949 (as evidenced by 
rail or carrier notes) are exempted from the 
prohibition 

Except for maize, oats, cottonseed oil, soy- 
bean oil, and soap, all commodities previous- 
ly scheduled as prohibited imports continue 
to be prohibited. New items added to the 
revised list include: Casein, chicory, coffee 
Substitutes, ginger, buckwheat, cream of 
tartar and substitutes, ethyl acetate, patent 
or proprietory corn flour and maizena, gela- 
tine, lard and edible meat fats, meat pastes, 
groundnuts, sugar, perfumes and potable or 
rectified spirits exceeding 3 percent proof, 
spirit toilet preparations, wines, cigars and 


Parliament on 


April 11, 1949 





Trade. 


Reference Service. 


International Reference Service 


Postwar Development,” Vol. V, 
Mexico,” Vol. IV, No. 48, October 1947; 


Vol. 3, No. 38, September 1946. 





Variety of Basic Publications on the Mexican Economy Now 
Available 


Attention of the business community is called to the basic publications on the Mexican 
economy now available under the publications program of the Office of International 
In addition to numerous reports on the Mexican market for specific commodities 
available in the series known as World Trade in Commodities, over-all studies on various 
significant aspects of the Mexican economy 
Individual reports of the latter Service can be purchased usually for 
5 cents each, from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or through any of the Field Offices of the Department of Commerce. 
reports on 
Mexico, 1947,” Vol. V, No. 121, December 1948; “United States Trade with Mexico, 
No. 133, December 1948; “Preparing Shipments io 
“Living and Othce-Operating Costs in Mexico,” 
Vol. 3, No. 47, October 1946; and “Mexico (Summary of Current Economic Information ) ,” 
The supply of “Establishing a Business in Mexico,” 
issued in November 1946 as No. 51 of Vol. 3, is exhausted; an up-to-date revision of this 
study has been completed and will shortly be available. 
of the Office of International Trade calls for periodic revision of these reports as required 
and for the issuance of certain others not now included. 

Attention is also called to the following feature articles on Mexico that have appeared 
in Forei@x Commerce Wrekiy: “Economic Pressures Spur Mexico to Important New 
Steps” in the September 11, 1948 issue; and “Mexico: Business Conditions Deteriorate 
Toward Turn of Year” in the January 31, 1949, issue. 
these articles is available in the American Republics Branch of this Office. 

Additional publications on Mexico have been issued by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations of the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 
report on “Mexican Petroleum,” issued early in 1949 as House Report No. 2470, 80th 
Congress, 2d session, by the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
report, available for 25 cents from the Government Printing Office, contains a comprehen- 
sive review of the important aspects of the Mexican economy. 
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cigarillos, trunks, hat boxes and suitcases, 
blankets and rugs, felt-base floor coverings, 
hard vegetable fiber mats and matting, cer- 
tain tailored and ready-made clothing, shirts 
and pajamas and women’s ready-made 
dresses, furs including skins, certain ladies’ 
hats, stockings, bedspreads, embroidered 
household linens, ties, padded quilts, shawls, 
trailers, crown corks and stoppers, primary 
electrical batteries, steel windows and doors 


and frames, motorcars exceeding f. o. b. 
value of £600, and certain automobile ac- 
cessories; 


Wood and coal stoves, bathroom and coin- 
operated scales, wheelbarrows, radiophono- 
graphs exceeding £15 f. o. b., and other radios 
including car radios exceeding £10 f. o. b. 
certain bottles and jars, candles, certain 
paints and colors, thinners, polishes, var- 
nishes and lacquers, other perfumery and 
toilet preparations, tooth pastes and pow- 
ders, certain boots and shoes, harness and 
saddlery, rubber air and water hose up to 
3-inch diameter, certain other leather manu- 
factures, tires and tubes, certain brushes, 
joinery, paper and transparent cellulose bags, 
cardboard containers and milk-bottle tops, 
paper cups, playing cards, lithographed or 
embossed paintings, etchings, and pictures, 
certain printed, ruled, lithographed, and em- 
bossed matter including envelopes, loose-leaf 
covers and binders, gold- and silver-cased 
watches, clocks over £4 f. 0. b., ladies’ hand- 
bags, gold and silver plate, certain additional 
jewelry items, certain tobacconists’ wares, 
cinematograph projectors, cameras over £5 
f. o. b., sunglasses, butanol, butyl acetate, 
compacts, certain plastic shop fittings, car- 
nival goods, and Christmas-tree decorations. 

Mimeographed copies of the complete re- 
vised list of prohibited items have been dis- 
tributed to all Field Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and are available on re- 
quest to these offices or to the British Com- 
monwealth Branch, Areas Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 


BARTER TRANSACTIONS PROHIBITED UNDER 
EXCHANGE-CONTROL REGULATIONS 


Since the recent reimposition of import re- 
strictions in the Union of South Africa, a 
number of American foreign traders have in- 
quired as to the feasibility and legality of bar- 
ter transactions with South African firms. 

The Union’s foreign-exchange-control reg- 
ulations prohibit barter transactions with 
nonsterling countries. Foreign-exchange 
transactions which do not pass through au- 
thorized dealers, that is, the commercial 
banks authorized by the Treasury to deal in 
foreign exchange, must be sanctioned by the 
Union Treasury. It is understood that the 
Union Treasury will not agree to barter trad- 
ing, inasmuch as it views such transactions 
as a departure from multilateralism. Fur- 
thermore, it would undermine the exchange 
value of the South African pound. 

Under exceptional circumstances, however, 
the South African Government may waive 
the ban on barter transactions to permit ar- 
rangements which it feels would be in the 
national interest. An example of such a 
transaction was the recent exchange of South 
African maize (to be shipped to the United 
States Zone in Germany) for American wheat. 

(A résumé of present import restrictions 
in effect in the Union was published in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 21, 1949.) 


United Kingdom 


Commodity Controls 


Canpy To BE DERATIONED 


The British Minister of Food announced, 
effective April 24, the removal from the ra- 
tion of all chocolate and other candies. 
Candy rationing was introduced on July 26, 
1942. 

In addition, 7 pounds of sugar for jam 
making per ration book will be issued during 
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the six ration periods from April 24 to Sep- 
tember 11. The bonuses will be of 1 pound 
each, except in the period starting on June 
19, when there will be a 2-pound bonus. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES IN DISPENSING 

Packs EXEMPT FROM PURCHASE Tax 

The British Treasury issued an order on 
January 24, 1949, which exempts from pur- 
chase tax beginning May 2, 1949, drugs and 
medicines which are put up for dispensing 
and used only for that purpose. In general, 
the order specifies that bulk packages of 
medicines used in hospitals, dispensaries, and 
clinics, or for filling prescriptions for free 
distribution under the National Health Serv- 
ice are exempt, even though they bear the 
name or trade-mark of the manufacturer. 
Full information as to packaging, marking 
containers, and other details, of drugs and 
medicines to qualify for this exemption may 
be obtained from the British Commonwealth 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25 
D. C. 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated March 3) 


Political tension which developed dur- 
ing the month of February, together with 
growing labor unrest, adversely affected 
retail business in many lines. The vol- 
ume of over-the-counter sales, especially 
during the last 10 days of the month, de- 
clined by 10 to 15 percent as compared 
with January. The Graphic Arts Union 
strike on February 23 paralyzed practi- 
cally all the daily publications in Caracas, 
and no papers appeared until March 1 
when the strike was settled. A labor 
strike in the western oil fields took place 
on February 28 in which about 50 percent 
of the workers struck in Cabimas and Tia 
Juana fields. Political dissatisfaction on 
the part of labor leaders was said to have 
been the motive behind both strikes. 
Business also was affected by the cus- 
tomary seasonal decline in consequence 
of Carnival Week when many people 
were on vacation. Although merchants 
tended to delay placing orders for im- 
ported goods, principally for foodstuffs 
and edible oils because of falling prices 
abroad, stocks in all lines, including 
building materials, were reported ade- 
quate. 

The announcement by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment that fats and oils would be taken 
off the export-control list caused con- 
siderable alarm in the trade in Caracas, 
because vegetable-oil manufacturers re- 
cently had purchased large quantities of 
copra at very high prices and stood to 
sustain heavy losses. The National Sup- 
ply Commission, however, announced on 
February 16 the temporary suspension of 
the issuance of import licenses for lard, 
following a petition of the vegetable-oil 
producers who alleged that they were 
facing ruin. There are ample stocks of 
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both vegetable oils and lard on hand to 
take care of the country’s requirements 
for the next several months. 

Steel deliveries from Europe, particu- 
larly Belgium, continued to improve and, 
despite the limited quantities available 
from the United States, there is no seri- 
ous shortage of steel products at this 
time. Belgian steel prices compare fa- 
vorably with United States mill prices. 
Automobile sales in February, although 
fewer than in January, partly as a result 
of some dealers’ awaiting the arrival of 
new models, were nevertheless satisfac- 
tory. As the supply of automobiles be- 
comes more nearly normal, dealers are 
finding it necessary to resume sales on an 
installment basis. 

Retail food prices in the Central Mar- 
ket of Caracas registered the first non- 
seasonal price recession since the close 
of the war. The most important declines 
were in beans, wheat flour, rice, and fresh 
fish. Even at the latest prices the level is 
well above prewar, and it is uncertain 
whether this development represents the 
beginning of a general lowering of prices. 
The cotton- and rayon-textile impasse 
registered little change during the month 
as the Government continued to study 
the industry recommendations for in- 
creased protection against foreign sup- 
pliers. The volume of imports of rayon 
piece goods rose substantially during the 
month, as merchants, many utilizing air 
transportation, improved their stock po- 
sition because of the possible enactment 
of higher tariffs, and the likelihood of 
imposing quantitative restrictions. 

Congestion at the port of La Guaira 
continued with seven ships waiting for 
docking space at the end of the month 
An estimated total of 47,121 metric tons 
of merchandise was cleared through La 
Guaira in February 

Production of heavy crude oil continued 
to be restricted, because of the over- 
supply of world fuel-oil stocKs, and pro- 
duction for the week ended February 14 
averaged 1,242,124 barrels per day, as 
compared with the all-time high of 
1,406,662 barrels per day during the week 
ended November 22, 1948. 

Sales of dollar exchange by the Central 
Bank during January of $52,544,567 ex- 
ceeded purchases by $1,562,045, and sales 
of all foreign exchange exceeded pur- 
chases by $1,742,020. Total gold and 
foreign-exchange holdings of the Bank 
on January 31 amounted to $343,674,372 
The Government decreed a loan of 25.- 
000,000 bolivares (1 bolivar=approxi- 
mately $0.30 U. S. currency) to the C. A 
Obras Avenida Bolivar for preliminary 
construction of the Avenida Bolivar in 
Caracas; 30,000,000 bolivares to increase 
the capital of the Banco Agricola y 
Pecuario; and 70,000,000 bolivares to the 
Corporacion Venezolana de Fomento to 
cover expanded activities of the corpora- 
tion through the first 6 months of 1949. 


The Government moved during the 
month to divest itself of its fluid-mj, 
monopoly for the Caracas milkshed. 4). 
though no definite sale of the pasteurizg. 
tion and distribution service has been 
announced, a project is under considera. 
tion to transfer these operations to the 
milk producers who presumably will form 
a marketing cooperative. The Govern. 
ment also advertised for bids from dis. 
tributors to market its sugar produced at 
Central Tacarigua. As the Government 
has had a sugar monopoly for several] 
years, this action shows the trend toward 
turning over these services to private 
business. Loans totaling $1,200,000 have 
been made by the Venezuelan Develop. 
ment Corporation for expanding rice 
acreage. The area has been increased 
by 12,000 acres, principally in the western 


States. This effort should increase rice 
production by 10,000 to 15,000 metric 
tons. 

Diamond production during 194 


rec 


reached a record high of 75,513 carats as 
against 61,634 carats during the preced- 
ing year. Preliminary figures place the 
amount of gold produced at 1,564,784 
grams during 1948, as compared with 
679,000 grams in 1947. Production of 
salt, magnesite, and asbestos declined 
during 1948. 


Tariffs and T) ade Controls 


EARTHENWARE ADDED TO CUSTOMS TARIFF 


Resolution No. 115 of the Venezuelan Min- 
istry of Finance, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of March 4, 1949, and effective March 
15, 1949, revised item No. 267 (earthenware 
by the addition of another sub-item 4s 
follows: 

(F) Into articles decorated by decalco- 
mania or painting of gold or silver—dutiable 
at 0.50 bolivar per gross kilogram 

{One bolivar is equivalent t 
mately $0.30 U. S. Currency.] 


approxi. 


GLASS FOR CONSTRUCTION ADDED 
TO CUSTOMS TARIFF 


Resolution No. 112 of the Venezuelan Min- 
istry of Finance, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of March 4, 1949, and effective March 
15, 1949, revised item No. 262 (glass for con- 
struction) by the addition of two new sub- 
items, as follows 

(D) Corrugated 
bolivar per gross kilogram 

(E) Tiles and mosaics of whatever size— 
dutiable at 0.40 bolivar per gross kilogram 


sheets—dutiable at 0.10 


Yugoslavia 
Commercial Laws Digests 


FOREIGN COMMERCIAL REPRESENTATIONS 
AND AGENCIES 

Regulations published in the Official Ga- 
zette on January 29, 1949, by the Yugoslav 
Ministry of Foreign Trade, set forth the pro- 
cedure and conditions under which that Min- 
istry will permit establishment in Yugoslavia 
of commercial representations and agencies 
of foreign firms. These regulations are based 
on a decree published in the Official Gazette 
of November 26, 1947 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


AIRPLANES IN USE, ALGERIA 

The 28 flying clubs in Algeria own 65 
airplanes. The first flying clubs in Al- 
geria were organized in 1930, and 230 
private planes were in operation in the 
whole of French North Africa by 1939, 
approximately 180 of which were in 
Algeria. 

Aircraft in current use by flying clubs 
are all of French manufacture. The 
most popular plane is the Norecrin—a 
low-winged monoplane, _ three-seater, 
140-horsepower; the price is 1,950,000 
francs. Others are the Noralpha—a 
low-winged monoplane, four-seater, 180- 
horsepower and is priced at 2,500,000 
francs; the Stampe—a training biplane, 
two-seater, 140-horsepower, 1,850,000 
francs; Courlis—a high-winged mono- 


plane, four-seater, 180-horsepower, 
2500000 francs; and Sipa, a_ low- 
winged monoplane, two-seater, 80- 


horsepower, 900,000 francs. 


CIVILIAN AIRCRAFT IN JAMAICA 

No aircraft, engines, or accessories are 
manufactured in Jamaica. The market 
is limited. Because of the very strict 
dollar exchange controls now in force, it 
is not possible to obtain a permit to pur- 
chase any private aircraft from the 
United States. 

During the past year British Caribbean 
Airways did obtain a permit for one addi- 
tional Douglas DC-3 which was not li- 
censed, however, during the year in con- 
Sequence of delays while awaiting ap- 
proval of the scheduled flights to Miami. 
Necessary repair parts, of course, are 
permitted entry from the United States, 
but every application is carefully 
screened by the trade-control authori- 
ties. 

There were 13 aircraft registered in 
Jamaica in 1948. These consisted of 3 
Boeing Stearmans, 3 Canadian Vickers 
Stranraers, 2 Douglas DC-3’s, and one 
each of the following: Vultee Valiant 
(B. T. 13), Stinson L—5, Piper Cub, Lock- 
heed Lodestar, and P. B. Y. 5A. The 3 
Stearmans have been grounded pending 
renewal of their certificates of airworthi- 
ness, as they require complete new fabric 
and major engine overhauls. Because of 
the cost it is unlikely that these aircraft 
will be repaired. The Vultee Valiant 
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crashed on January 24, 1948, and the 
wreckage has been sold for scrap. The 
3 Vickers Stranraers have also been sold 
for scrap. The Stinson L-5, sustained a 
serious accident and has not yet been re- 
paired. The Piper Cub has been ground- 
ed for new fabric. 

The Lockheed Lodestar and 2 Douglas 
DC-3’s owned by British Caribbean Air- 
ways and the P. B. Y. 5A owned by Carib- 
bean International Airways will be oper- 
ated by their respective owners. How- 
ever, final certificate of airworthiness 
has not been issued for VP-JAQ because 
of the lack of interest on the part of the 
owners prior to initiating scheduled 
flights to Miami. 


AIRPLANES IN BELGIAN CONGO 


The total number of aircraft regis- 
tered in the Belgian Congo in January 
1949 was 68. Commercial lines owned 
26, flying clubs 12, the Government Gen- 
eral 7, the Government General 1 pri- 
vate plane, and private individuals and 
corporations the remainder. 

SABENA (Société Anonyme Belge 
d’Exploitation de la Navigation Aéri- 
enne) purchased three de Havilland 
Doves for two new biweekly internal 
flights, which began in July 1948—one 
from Leopoldville to Matadi and the 
other from Leopoldville to Kikwit in the 
Belgian Congo. 

STAR (‘Service de Transports Aériens 
Regionaux), a Belgian charter line in 
the Belgian Congo, has been liquidated. 
Its Halifaxes, Lancasters, and Lock- 
heeds were sold to the Egyptian Army. 

There is no manufacturing of aircraft, 
engines, or parts in the Belgian Congo. 

The outlook for the sale of commer- 
cial and civil aircraft in the Belgian 
Congo is less favorable than a year ago. 
All dealers agree that all-metal aircraft 
are preferred because of the effect of 
tropical heat and moisture On wood and 
canvas. 


DELIVERY OF CANADAIR IV’s TO BOAC, 
U, Be 


British Overseas Airways Corporation 
expected to receive delivery on the first of 
its Canadair IV’s in March. This was 
the first aircraft completed in 100 work- 
ing days and was expected to fly before 
the end of February. Should this rate 
of production continue, the Canadair 
factory would have space for an addi- 
tional 20 aircraft this year. The com- 
pany is said to be watching with interest 


the outcome of the Tudor IV tests. 
Should a contract be given by mid-April 
some believe that Canadair could supply 
BSAA (British South American Airways, 
Ltd.) with a unified fleet of 4M’s this 
year. 


Automotive 
Products 


VEHICLES OPERATING IN NEw SOUTH 
WALES, AUSTRALIA 


Registration of motor vehicles in New 
South Wales, Australia, as of June 30, 
1948, reached an all-time peak of 397,410, 
representing an increase of 10.9 percent 
for the year. The prewar peak, recorded 
in August 1939, was 329,219. 

Taxicabs and cars for hire which were 
licensed to operate in Sydney as of June 
30, 1948, numbered 1,566 and 474, re- 
spectively, compared with 1,370 taxicabs 
and 460 hire cars on June 30, 1947; in 
Newcastle, 66 taxicabs and 22 cars for 
hire were in operation. As a result of 
the request of the Commonwealth Liquid 
Fuel Control Board that no licenses be 
issued for taxicabs and hire cars except 
in exceptional circumstances because of 
the existing gas shortage, the survey of 
these facilities by the Department of 
Road Transport has been discontinued 

On June 30, 1948, in addition to motor- 
busses operated by the Department, 584 
busses were in operation (by 116 opera- 
tors on 175 routes) in the Sydney trans- 
port district, and 90 busses (by 14 oper- 
ators on 27 routes) in the Newcastle 
transport district. 


Motor PLANT Not To OPEN IN CANADA 


The Austin Motor Co. of Great Britain 
will not open its proposed assembly plant 
in Hamilton, Canada, which was to serve 
the Canadian and United States markets, 
states the Canadian press. The reasons 
given are high production costs and the 
undesirability of using Canadian and 
United States materials in the manufac- 
ture of British cars in view of the dollar 
shortage. 

ADDITIONS TO VEHICLE REGISTRY LIST, 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The number of motor vehicles added 
to the registry list in Czechoslovakia in 
the first 8 months of 1948, included 28,- 
653 motorcycles, 4,744 passenger Cars, 
and 4,474 trucks, reports the State Statis- 
tical Office. The number of motor 
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vehicles removed from service is not 
reported. 

The estimated 1,000 new busses placed 
in service in that period may be included 
in the figure for trucks, as busses are not 
recorded separately. 


MOTORCYCLES IMPORTED ONLY FROM 
CERTAIN COUNTRIES, BRAZIL 


Motorcycles may be imported into 
Brazil from soft-currency countries only. 
Government purchases are exempt from 
import licenses. Motorcycles are not as- 
sembled and parts are not manufactured 
on a commercial scale in Brazil. 


NECESSITY FOR NEW BUSSES, FINLAND 


For the proper maintenance of traffic 
in Finland, 500 busses are reported to 
be needed in addition to the 2,500 now 
in service. One-third of the busses are 
operating on lines leading to and from 
Helsinki. 


ITEMS REMOVED FROM ExporT-CONTROL 
List, MEXICO 


Effective February 4, 1949, trucks, 
automobile chassis and spare parts, not 
specified, for automobiles and tractors 
were deleted from the list of products 
under Mexican export control. 


Chemicals 


CANADA’S IMPORTS OF INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
INCREASE 


Canadian imports of inorganic chemi- 
cals (except acids) in 1948 were more 
than $4,600,000 greater than in 1947, 
says the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Totals were $18,481,000 and $13,787,000, 
respectively. 


OUTPUT OF REOPENED SODA WORKS, 
TANGKU, CHINA 


The Yungli Chemical Co.’s soda works, 
Tangku, China, which suspended opera- 
tions for some time, reopened in March 
1949, states the Chinese press. Present 
daily output is one-third the normal 
production of 125 metric tons. 


REMOVAL OF CONTROLS ON NITROGENOUS 
FERTILIZERS, EGYPT 


The Egyptian Ministries of Agriculture 
and Finance announced on February 21, 
1949, the removal of allocation and dis- 
tribution controls on nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers. Prices of these materials have 
been reduced. 


INCREASING USE OF INSECTICIDES, 
COLOMBIA 


Insect pests are a problem confronting 
the hide and skin industry in Colombia. 
The nuche is the most serious and is 
prevalent in important cattle-raising 
areas at altitudes of between 3,000 and 
6,000 feet. This pest causes losses esti- 
mated at 30 to 35 percent in hides com- 
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ing from those areas. The use of insecti- 
cides is rising steadily, particularly on 
large ranches. A United States chemi- 
cal company is engaged in research to 
develop a_ specific insecticide for use 
against the nuche. 


FRANCE’S EXPORT TO HUNGARY UNDER 
AGREEMENT 


During the period of extension of the 
Franco-Hungarian commercial agree- 
ment (January-April 1949), supplemen- 
tary quotas provide for the exportation 
by France to Hungary of coal-tar dyes 
valued at 100,000,000 francs and phos- 
phates amounting to 30,000 metric tons. 
(One French franc $0.0047, United 
States currency, official rate.) 


RECORD PRODUCTION OF COAL-TAR DYEs, 
BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


A postwar production record for coal- 
tar dyes of 1,400 metric tons was achieved 
in the German Bizonal Area in December 
1948. Output in the northern area was 
at about the same level as in November, 
but that in the southern area increased 
substantially. Production for the year 
was 11,800 tons. 


CARBON-BLACK PRODUCTION, BIZONAL 
AREA, GERMANY 


The carbon black now available in 
Bizonal Germany is being used in the 
rubber industry; it is not under control, 
nor is any exported. It is expected that 
domestic production of this material will 
have increased sufficiently in the fiscal 
year 1949-50 to cover all needs of the 
Combined Zone. 


TARTARIC-ACID PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
ITALY 

Production of tartaric acid in Italy in 
the first 6 months of 1948 amounted to 
1,848 metric tons, according to the Ital- 
ian Coal Committee. This is 28.3 per- 
cent less than the 2,576 tons produced 
in the first 6 months of 1947; output in 
the year 1947 totaled 4,729 tons. In the 
period January-November 1948, exports 
of tartaric acid totaled 781 tons, valued 
at 282,728,000 lire (575 lire—US$1). 


RECORD PRODUCTION OF DDT, JAPAN 


December 1948 was the fourth consec- 
utive month in which Japanese produc- 
tion records for DDT concentrate were 
exceeded. The output of 49 metric tons 
was 22 percent greater than the Novem- 
ber total of 40 tons. Manufacture in 
December was carried on by six com- 
panies, one of which produced DDT for 
the first time. 


COMPANY PLANS TO PRODUCE NEW CELLU- 
LOSE DERIVATIVES, NETHERLANDS 


Algemene Kunstzijde Unie, Arnhem, 
Netherlands, plans to produce new 
cellulose derivatives, products which 
have been tested in the company’s re- 


search laboratories. Carboxyl methy| 
cellulose is expected to replace Similar 
materials formerly imported from the 
United States and Germany, it is Said, 


RATE OF FERTILIZER RaTIONING, New 
ZEALAND 


To assure equitable distribution, fer. 
tilizers continued to be rationed in New 
Zealand in the 1947-48 season at the 
rate of 67.2 percent of the amount used 
in the 1939-41 base period. The Same 
rate is prevailing in 1948-49. Prodye. 
tion of superphosphates in the 1947-43 
fertilizer year increased to 560,000 long 
tons, compared with 540,000 tons in 
1946-47. 


EXPLOITATION OF SILICA-SaNnD REsources 
PAKISTAN 


An association is to be formed in Pak. 
istan to exploit silica-sar:d resources 
which can be utilized in the manufac. 
ture of sodium silicate. The Dominion’s 
Geological Survey estimates that 320, 
000 tons of sand are available in Sind 
and that with normal exploitation the 
deposits will last 20 years. 


EXPORTS OF MAGNESIUM SULFATE, Perv 


Peru's exports of magnesium sulfate 
dropped slightly in the first half of 1948 
from those in the corresponding period 
of 1947. They totaled 212 metric tons 
(68,410 soles) and 217 metric tons (54. 
800 ‘soles), respectively. (One sol= 
$0.1538, U. S. currency.) 


PORTUGAL’S IMPORTS OF NITROGENOUS 
FERTILIZERS 


In the first half of 1948, Portugal’s im- 
ports of nitrogenous fertilizers totaled 
39,279 metric tons, valued at 78,579,000 
escudos, whereas in the year 1947 they 
amounted to 65,338 tons, valued at 110,- 
262,000 escudos. (One escudo=approx- 
imately $0.04, U. S. currency.) Sodium 
nitrate and ammonium sulfate were the 
principal products imported. 


RUMANIA’S OUTPUT OF SULFURIC ACID 


Rumania plans to increase production 
of sulfuric acid in 1949 to 40 percent 
above the 1948 level. A new sulfuric- 
acid plant at Tulcea is scheduled for 
completion in 1950. It will use pyrites 
from deposits at Altan Tepe. 


PYRETHRUM PRODUCTION, TANGANYIKA 


Pyrethrum is produced in the North- 
ern Province and the Southern High- 
Jands Province of Tanganyika. The 1948 
trop will total 259 metric tons, accord- 
ing to final estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture of the Territory. 


LUZON (PHILIPPINES) To Have NEW 
FERTILIZER PLANT 
The Government of the Philippine 


Republic appropriated 5,000,000 pesos (1 
peso= US$0.50) in 1948 for the con- 
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struction of a fertilizer plant on Luzon. 
A United States company will furnish 
the equipment. The plant is expected 
to be ready for operation considerably 


sooner than the major project on Min- 


danao. 
U. K.’s CHEMICAL EXPORTS 


Exports of chemicals from the United 
Kingdom reached a new high level in 
january 1949. They were valued by 
the Board of Trade at £8,212,770, com- 
pared with £6,756,587 in January 1948, 
states the British trade press. 


Coal and Coke 


ImpoRTS OF COAL AND COKE, ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s imports of coal and coke 
in the first half of 1948 amounted to 
1115,155 metric tons, compared with 
513,015 tons in the first half of 1947. 
Imports by country of origin for 1947 
and the first half of 1948 are compared 
with 1937 imports in the following table: 


Coal and Coke Imports Into Argentina, 
1937, 1947, and January-June 1948 


Import data are not available for the 
second half of 1948, but during this 
period monthly average exports of coal 
from the United Kingdom to Argentina 
exceeded 100,000 tons, while exports 
from the United States to Argentina av- 
eraged less than 25,000 tons per month. 


FLtour-CoAL EXCHANGE, NATIONALIST AND 
COMMUNIST-HELD AREAS, CHINA 


A barter agreement between the Na- 
tionalist and Communist-held areas in 
China provides for the exchange of 300,- 
000 bags of flour for 100,000 tons of coal. 
The first vessel in this barter trade left 
Shanghai on February 12, 1949, for 
Chinwangtao with 30,000 bags of flour 
and returned to Shanghai with 4,800 
tons of coal from the Kailan mines, now 
in Communist-held territory. 


EFFORT To INCREASE Exports, U. K. 


In an effort to increase supplies of 
anthracite available for export, the Min- 
istry of Fuel is urging anthracite con- 
sumers in the United Kingdom to sub- 
Stitute coke wherever possible. There 
is not enough anthracite to provide for 
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increased exports and to continue home 
consumption at present levels. On the 
other hand, coke is plentiful. 

Anthracite exports in 1948 were only 
15 percent of the 1938 exports, whereas 
exports of other types of coal were 31 
percent of 1938 and coke exports ex- 
ceeded the 1938 figure by 2 percent. 


Construction 


FuNDS ALLOTTED FOR CONSTRUCTION WORK 
IN ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Government has al- 
lotted 241,000,000 pesos from the Five- 
Year-Plan funds for construction work 
to be spent as follows: Dams, 40,992,500 
pesos; irrigation works, 7,455,000 pesos; 
river works, 7,260,000 pesos; drains and 
rural sanitation, 1,390,000 pesos; minor 
works, 9,227,500 pesos; equipment, 40,- 
125,000 pesos; hydroelectric plants, 47,- 
250000 pesos; thermoelectric plants, 
38,400,000 pesos; electrical grids, 19,400,- 
000 pesos; and equipment, 29,500,000 
pesos. These expenditures would aver- 
age about 50,000,000 a year. 

It has been decreed that the public 
works and acquisitions of property by the 
Government during 1949 should not ex- 
ceed 2,684,000,000 pesos. This amount 
includes money from Five-Year-Plan 
sources, as well as regular budget allot- 
ments and income from bond issues. 


SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION, 
MEXICO 


Three public schools are under con- 
struction in Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, as 
part of a 700,000-peso ($102,200, U. S. 
currency) project for the construction 
of five schools included in the 1948 city 
budget. These three schools are ex- 
pected to be completed by May 1949. 
Construction of the remaining two 
schools is being started; completion is 
scheduled by the end of 1949. Each of 
these schools will accommodate 600 
students. 

Construction of a new general hospital 
by the city of Juarez was started in De- 
cember 1948. It was included in the 1949 
city budget, and 200,000 pesos ($29,200, 
U.S. currency) was allotted to the work. 


APPROVED EXPENDITURE FOR PUBLIC 
WorRKS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Congressional approval of an expendi- 
ture of 12,475,000 pesos for public works 
includes the following projects: 27 water 
systems, 7 windmills, and 4 electric 
plants, the expansion of 3 water sys- 
tems, and the extension of water and 
light facilities to 58 outlying military 
posts. A contract for these projects was 
awarded to a United States firm in De- 
cember 1948. Work is reported to have 
been started and is scheduled for com- 
pletion within 2 years. An initial pay- 
ment of 200,000 pesos was made in Feb- 


ruary 1949 and a final payment of 290,000 
pesos is to be made in December 1951. 
(The Dominican peso is on a par with 
the United States dollar.) 


Electrical 
k;quipment 


MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRIC MOTORS, 
DENMARK 


One of Denmark’s largest manufac- 
turers of electric motors, states that 
within a few months it will open a new 
plant for the manufacture of smaller 
types of electric motors. The firm’s pres- 
ent annual output of electric motors of 
all types amounts to about 50,000. The 
new plant is scheduled to have an annual 
production of about 30,000 to 40,000 
motors. The new plant will operate in- 
dependently of the older plant. 


Exports, U. K. 


Exports of electrical machinery, goods, 
and apparatus from the United Kingdom 
in 1948 were valued at £104,382,000, as 
compared with £75,241,000 in 1947, states 
the British trade press. Analysis of the 
year’s figures reveal that exports of the 
electrical industry made up 6.6 percent 
of total British exports. 

Exports of electric lamps from the 
United Kingdom in 1948 totaled 33,827,- 
300 units valued at £1,692,627, compared 
with 29,731,170 units valued at £1,283,- 
598 in 1947 and 19,657,193 units valued at 
£593,282 in 1938, according to the for- 
eign trade press. 

Electric cooking and heating appli- 
ances exported in 1948 were valued at 
£3,052,262, compared with £2,675,654 in 
1947, and £367,964 in 1938. 

Electric vacuum cleaners exported in 
1948 amounted to 2,096 tons valued at 
£1,742,577, compared with 3,347 tons 
valued at £2,426,043, and 605 tons valued 
at £319,941 in 1938. 


TRANSFORMER REQUIREMENTS AND SUPPLY, 
BRAZIL 


The quantity of transformers needed 
to meet future power requirements in 
Brazil is estimated to be about 20,000 
kv.-a. per month for the 5 to 500 kv.-a. 
distribution type, for use in residential 
and industrial services; and about 15,000 
kv.-a. per month for the 750 kv.-a. and 
larger types. Single- and 3-phase trans- 
formers of the oil-immersed self-cooling 
type are most in use, with 3-phase trans- 
formers predominating. 

Local production of transformers 
started after the end of the war and has 
been increasing in volume. It is esti- 
mated that present production is about 
18,000 kv.-a. a month. 

Imports of transformers came mainly 
from Europe before the war. During 
and after the war they have been im- 
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ported principally from the United 
States. Of the 2,467,660 kilograms im- 
ported during January through Septem- 
ber 1948, 1,725,857 were imported from 
the United States. During 1947, 2,407,683 
kilograms of a total 3,499,943 kilograms 
came from the United States, and during 
1946 the quantity from the United States 
amounted to 922,002 kilograms out of a 
total of 1,268,090 kilograms. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Cacao 
VENEZUELA’S CROP AND EXPORTS 


Although the 1947-48 cacao crop in 
Venezuela was the best in years and ex- 
ports were the largest since 1938, the 
industry is depressed. With the Govern- 
ment’s virtual abandonment of its ex- 
port subsidy on cacao exports in May 
1948 and with the decline in world prices, 
the outlook is that future crops will 
decline. 

The Government has undertaken some 
measures in behalf of cacao growers; the 
measures have not been sufficient to ar- 
rest the gradual decline in this industry 
in the past and are not expected to do 
so in the future. 

During the 1l1-month period January- 
November 1948, cacao exports from 
Venezuela amounted to 17,086 metric 
tons, compared with 11,231 tons during 
the corresponding period of 1947 and a 
total of 11,746 tons during 1947. 

As has been the case since World War 
II, the United States took the bulk of 
Venezuelan cacao exports in the first 
11 months of 1948—73 percent of total 
exports, or 12,466 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 75.6 percent in 1947, or 8,870 
tons. 

In addition to exports going directly 
to the United States, a large proportion 
of cacao consigned to Trinidad is reex- 
ported to the United States. In the first 
11 months of 1948 exports to Trinidad 
amounted to 1,865 metric tons. Exports 
to that destination in 1947 totaled 1,522 
tons. 


Fish and Products 
PORTUGUESE SARDINE EXPORTS 


Canned-sardine exports from Portu- 
gal in 1948 totaled 31,147 metric tons, an 
increase of about 4,000 metric tons over 
1947, but almost 7,500 metric tons short 
of the 1934-38 average exports, accord- 


ing to the Portuguese Canned Fish 
Institute. 
The total catch of sardines in 1948 


amounted to 47,683 metric tons, equiv- 
alent to about one-half of the catch in 
each of the more normal years of 1947 
and 1946. This unusually low catch 
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portends decreased exports in 1949 and 
further constriction of Portuguese for- 
eign-exchange receipts. Canned-sardine 
exports in 1947, by value, represented 
7.7 percent, of all Portuguese exports and 
are considered one of the country’s prin- 
cipal sources of foreign exchange. 

Canned-sardine exports from Portu- 
gal to principal countries during 1947 
and 1948 compared with the 1935-38 
average are shown in the accompanying 
table: 


Portugal’s Canned-Sardine Exports 


[In kilograms 


Destination 


1948 


Belgium 
France 
Germany 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Switzerland : ‘ 
United Kingdom 5, 425, 544 60,050 9, 820, 718 
United States 2 388, 697, 2,303,103 3, 339, 051 
Other 5, 778, 979 5,335,151) 4, 251, 316 


Total 8 528, 452 27, 270, 585 31, 146, 829 


BrAZIL ENCOURAGES IMPORTS OF FISHING 
VESSELS 


All firms and individuals acquiring 
vessels destined for use in the fishing 
industry were granted import-duty ex- 
emption on those vessels by the Govern- 
ment of Brazil in Law No. 630, effective 
March 8, 1949. The law also provides 
that vessels that had previously been 
cleared through Brazilian customs but 
which on March 8 were under bend guar- 
anteeing customs duties are also 
exempted. 


Poultry and Products 
SPANISH EGG AND POULTRY TRADE IN 1948 


Spanish egg production was 10 percent 
lower in 1948 than in 1947, the output 
being 150,000,000 and 166,000,000 dozen, 
respectively. The number of chickens, 
which also declined about 10 percent, 
was 33,500,000 on January 1, 1949, com- 
pared with 37,200,000 a year earlier. 
There was little change from the preced- 
ing year in the number of turkeys, but 
the number of ducks increased sharply 
from 50,000 on January 1, 1948, to 150,000 
on the corresponding date in 1949. 

Newcastle disease was largely respon- 
sib!e for the slump in egg production and 
the decrease in chicken numbers. Al- 
though the disease was less severe than 
in the preceding year, it is estimated that 
it took a total of 6,100,000 chickens in 
1948. The Government Veterinary 
Service has developed a vaccine against 
the pest, and it is believed that the dis- 
ease is now under control. Nevertheless, 
producers are still concerned about it 
and some have shifted to raising ducks 

Marketings of chickens for consump- 
tion also were smaller in 1948 because of 





the disease. About 24,700,000 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) dresseq 
weight, were produced, against 27,400,000 
kilograms in 1947. Production of typ, 
keys and ducks brought total Poultry 
marketings for 1947 and 1948 to 30,000, 
000 and 27,200,000 kilograms, respec. 
tively. 

Imports of shell eggs dropped Sharply 
in 1948. During the first 10 months (the 
latest period for which published figures 
are available) imports amounted to 935 
metric tons, most of which were received 
in January and February. This com. 
pares with 2,374 metric tons importeg 
during the entire year 1947 and 537 
metric tons during 1946. 


Argentina was the chief supplier of | 


imports of shell eggs during the periog 
1946-48. One source indicated that the 
reason for the decline in 1948 was that 
the Spanish Government was keeping 
imports at a Minimum in order to stimy- 
late domestic production. The cost of 
Argentine eggs also may have been a 
factor 

The value of imports from January to 
October 1948 was equivalent to $1,000,- 
000 ‘U. S. currency) as compared with 
$2,200,000 in the calendar year 1947. The 
unit value of Argentine eggs more than 
doubled from 1946 to 1948. 

Spain’s foreign trade in poultry has 
been insignificant for many years. 

Interest in poultry raising has been in- 
creasing in Spain for several years be- 
cause of fancy prices for eggs. Although 
Newcastle disease dampened some of the 
enthusiasm, the scare period seems to 
have passed, and it is believed that the 
industry is again expanding. It seems 
likely, however, that demand even at 
current high prices will exceed domestic 


supply in 1949, and consequently the 
market probably will remain firm. 
Whether the authorities will permit 


greater imports depends upon develop- 
ments during the year, although they 
probably will attempt to keep purchases 
abroad at a minimum. In any event, 
circumstances seem to point to the main- 
tenance of a seller’s market for poultry 
products during the next 12 months. 


Sugars and Products 


CANADA'S 1948 OuTPpUT OF SUGAR HIGHEST 
ON RECORD 


Output of sugar, both beet and cane, 
from Canadian refineries in 1948 was 
1,375,544,000 pounds, well above the 1941 
production of 1,095,232,000 pounds, and 
the highest on record. Production of 
610,500 tons of sugar was only 
slightly above the 1947 output. 

Domestic consumption in 1948 amount- 
ed to 1,315,877,000 pounds, compared with 
1,164,341,000 pounds in 1947, and was 10 
pounds higher per capita than in 1947. 

Imports of raw sugar in the first 11 
months of 1948 totaled 559,887 short 
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tons—much more than has been im- 
ported in a full year for the past several 
years. Of the total, Cuba supplied 
168,317 tons and the Dominican Republic 
166,450 tons. Imports in 1947 were 
498,119 short tons; in 1946, 430,849 tons; 
and in 1945, 418,838 tons. 

The Government-owned Canadian 
Sugar Stabilization Corp., sole importer 
of raw sugar, paid an average price of 
$4.92 per hundredweight for its pur- 
chases (laid down at port of entry) in 
1948. The comparable 1947 raw-sugar 
cost was $4.49 per hundredweight. 

Imports of refined sugar were only 
7,958 short tons during the first 11 
months of 1948, compared with 9,036 tons 
in the full year 1947. As in the past sev- 
era. years, refined imports were almost 
exclusively from British Guiana and 
Jamaica. Most prewar refined-sugar 
imports originated in the United States. 

Exports of refined sugar were relatively 
unimportant in 1948, probably not more 
than 500 tons; in 1947, 1,148 short tons 
were exported. 

Imports of raw sugar during 1948, al- 
though very large, were not sufficient to 
maintain the level of stocks on hand at 
the beginning of the year. Stocks of raw 
cane sugar were 147,990,000 pounds on 
January 1 but decreased to 138,256,000 
pounds on December 31. In 1946 and 
1945, however, year-end stocks were only 
111,414,000 pounds and 90,333,000 pounds, 
respectively. Present stocks should be 
ample to maintain uninterrupted pro- 
duction at refineries under normal con- 
ditions. 

Stocks of refined sugar, on the other 
hand, showed a substantial increase dur- 
ing 1948—from 150,775,000 pounds on 
January 1, 1948, to 226,422,000 pounds on 
December 31, 1948. Year-end stocks 
were the highest since 1941, although 
they were much higher for several years 
previous to that date. 


Sucar SITUATION IN NICARAGUA 


The trade estimates that from 400,000 
to 420,000 quintals ‘(1 Spanish quintal 
101.4 pounds) of granulated sugar will 
be produced in Nicaragua in the 1948-49 
crushing season which commenced in 
January 1949. Production of granulated 
sugar (plantation white) in the 1947-48 
season amounted to 375,071 quintals, ac- 
cording to official figures. 

The domestic market for sugar in 
Nicaragua, which had shown some weak- 
ness in 1948, rallied strongly late in the 
year, and total amounted to 
296,326 quintals, according to the Com- 
pahia Azucarera Nacional, the market- 
ing agency for Nicaraguan sugar. This 
constitutes a new record and compares 
with a total of 292,580 quintals sold do- 
mestically in 1947. 

Sugar exports from Nicaragua during 
1948 were limited to 1,840 metric tons, 
Valued at $160,034, shipped during Au- 


sales 
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gust 1948. Early in 1948 it was expected 
that at least 3,000 tons of sugar would be 
exported. However, an increase in do- 
mestic consumption, plus the probability 
that the current crushing season would 
not commence on schedule, prompted re- 
tention of the remaining sugar stocks in 
the country. 

Sugar stocks as of December 31, 1948, 
amounted to only 5,983 quintals, about 
1 week’s supply. However, sugar from 
the 1948-49 season began to reach the 
market on January 2, 1949, and at the 
end of January supplies were ample. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Preliminary estimates of the recently 
completed 1948-49 olive harvest set total 
olive-oil production in Metropolitan 
France at about 2,500 tons. Of this total, 
about 2,000 tons will be utilized as edible 
oil and 500 tons will be devoted to indus- 
trial uses, chiefly soap manufacturing. 
Normal Metropolitan postwar production 
of olive oil has varied between 6,000 and 
8,000 tons. 

During 1948 about 11,000 tons of olive 
oil were imported into Metropolitan 
France for eventual consumption. Of 
this figure, 10,000 tons were imported 
from Spain during October and Novem- 
ber 1948, under the terms of the Franco- 
Spanish Trade Agreement of 1948. The 
remaining 1,000 tons were imported from 
Greece (592 tons), Italy (176 tons), Al- 
geria (173 tons), and other countries (59 
tons). 

According to authoritative sources, 
however, the outlook for 1949 holds no 
promise of olive-oil imports destined for 
Metropolitan consumption. Because of 
the generally poor olive harvest in the 
Mediterranean basin, the only country 
said to be capable of marketing a surplus 
is Tunisia, which is estimated to have 
an excess of at least 10,000 tons. It is 
expected that these Tunisian stocks will 
be made available to countries offering 
hard currencies, although lowered prices 
on the world vegetable-oils market may 
permit the French to purchase a certain 
amount. Until now there has been no 
indication that the Government intends 
to bid for the Tunisian oil. The im- 
portation of Spanish olive oil during 1949 
is out of the question, inasmuch as the 
Spanish crop is expected to be only one- 
third that of 1948. 

Stocks on hand from the 1947-48 Met- 
ropolitan crop are estimated at about 
1,000 tons. To this must be added some 
9,000 tons of Spanish oil still in storage 
at Marseille and Nice, the distribution of 
which is expected to begin shortly. 
These stocks, coupled with the present 
harvest, will permit (if no importations 


are made in 1949) a Metropolitan con- 
sumption of about 12,000 tons, compared 
with about 8,000 tons in 1948. On the 
basis of prewar figures, it is estimated 
that the annual potential demand in 
France for reasonably priced olive oil is 
around 25,000 tons. 

Olive oil produced in France has never 
figured largely in the olive-oil exports 
from the Metropolitan area. The indus- 
try in Southern France is concerned with 
the blending of various grades and quali- 
ties of olive oil from North Africa, Spain, 
Italy, Greece, and Turkey, in the prepa- 
ration of mixed oils suited to the particu- 
lar tastes of purchasers in Europe and 
the Americas. It must be noted that the 
importation of oils to be blended and re- 
exported is distinct from the importation 
of oils for consumption in France. A 
very limited quantity of Metropolitan oil 
production finds its way into these ex- 
portations; the best estimates place the 
figure for 1948 at 50 tons. The price set 
by the Government for olive-oil exports 
from France is in the neighborhood of 
US$1 per kilogram. 


OLIVE-OIL Crop REPORT, TURKEY 


The 1948 olive-oil crop of the Aegean 
district of Turkey has been estimated at 
25,000 to 27,000 tons. Of this amount, 75 
percent is edible, and the remainder, 
which is inedible, will be suitable for the 
soap industry. Production of olive oil 
in 1947 and 1946 totaled 63,000 and 32,- 
000 tons, respectively. The carry-over 
from the 1947 olive-oil crop is estimated 
at 5,000 tons. 

Preliminary estimates indicated a 
yield of 35,000 tons in 1948, but unfavor- 
able weather resulted in a comparatively 
small crop being harvested. 

Domestic needs of the country are 
figured at 20,000 tons of edible olive oil 
and 5,000 tons of inedible oil. 

Stocks of edible olive oil available in 
the Aegean district on March 1, 1949, are 
estimated at 15,000 tons. The Turkish 
population has adopted the use of sun- 
flower-seed oil for cooking, thus per- 
mitting about 4,000 tons of edible olive 
oil to be exported. Moreover, the Tur- 
kish Government’s decision to permit the 
export of an additional 5,000 tons of 
vegetable edible oils during the latter 
part of 1948 caused the prices of olive 
oil to rise steadily. To stop a further 
rise, the Government banned the export 
of olive oil in February 1949. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


IMPORTS, NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s imports of paints and 
colors in the first 9 months of 1948 were 
valued at NZ£692,338. In the corre- 
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sponding period of 1947, they totaled 
NZ£409,128, and in the year 1947, 
NZ£638,492. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, FINLAND 


All pulp and paper mills in Finland 
are reported to have ample supplies of 
pulpwood on hand. Of the annual cut 
of 34,000,000 cubic meters, roughly 20,- 
000,000 cubic meters were officially ear- 
marked for the use of the pulp and pit- 
prop industries. Export figures indicate 
that Finland will not devote a great share 
of this to pit props. 

Production of chemical pulp in Fin- 
land during the period January to No- 
vember 1948 totaled 987,889 metric tons 
(1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds), com- 
pared with 954,393 tons produced in the 
entire year of 1947. Market pulp, chiefly 
for export, accounted for 752,593 tons 
and non-market pulp ‘(produced by mills 
for their own use) accounted for 235,296 
tons during the 1l-month period of 
1948. 

Production of mechanical pulp in the 
first 11 months of 1948 indicated that to- 
tal production for the year would run 
between 550,000 and 600,000 tons, of 
which 120,000 tons probably would be 
exported. The mechanical pulp indus- 
try expected stocks at the end of the 
year to be approximately 15,000 tons. 

Total exports of Finnish wood pulp in 
the 11-month period, January to Novem- 
ber 1948, amounted to 763,432 metric 
tons (97,772 mechanical, 665,660 chemi- 
cal) compared with exports during the 
entire year of 1947 of 730,485 tons (88,- 
063 mechanical, 642,422 chemical). 

Production of various grades of paper 
and paperboard in the period January 
to November 1948, with figures for the 
entire year 1947 in parentheses, was as 
follows (in metric tons): Newsprint, 
266,800 (278,464) ; wrapping paper, 129,- 
300 (112,384) ; other paper 134,000 (127,- 
159) ; and paperboard, 129,607 (135,000). 
The demand for paper and paperboard 
slackened in the second half of 1948, 
because of rising prices attributed to 
increased production costs. 

Exports of paper and paperboard from 
January to November 1948 were approxi- 
mately the same as during the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. 


U. K. INCREASES NEWSPRINT RATION 


An increase has been granted in the 
quantity of paper that may be used in 
the United Kingdom in the production 
of news bulletins, magazines, and pe- 
riodicals, according to an order issued 
by the Board of Trade. The order, which 
was effective March 1, 1949, for the sub- 
sequent 4-month periods, increases the 
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quantity of paper from 1344 percent of 
prewar consumption to 15 percent. As 
before, small publications which would 
be entitled, on this basis, to use less than 
8 cwts. (1 cwt.=112 pounds) in a 
4-month period, may use up to this quan- 
tity. Any of the above-mentioned pub- 
lications that originated since the war 
are not affected by the order and are to 
continue to be limited to 8 cwts. per 
4 months. 


FOREIGN TRADES AND STOCKS, U. K. 


Stocks of pulpwood on hand in the 
United Kingdom at the end of October 
1948 amounted to 141,300 long tons (1 
long ton=2,240 pounds), compared with 
152,800 tons at the end of October 1947, 
according to Government § statistics. 
Stocks of papermaking and related mate- 
rials, with data for October 1947 in 
parentheses, were as follows (in long 
tons): Straw, 8,700 (12,700); rags and 
waste, 51,800 (42,700); waste paper, 
78,400 (79,900) ; esparto, 20,600 (28,300) ; 
dissolving pulp, 54,000 (34,400); and 
paper pulp, 312,700 (154,300). 

Newsprint stocks totaled 119,700 tons 
at the end of October 1948, compared 
with 149,300 tons at the end of October 
1947. Stocks of building board and 
paperboard amounted to 343,900 tons, 
compared with 311,000 tons in October 
1947. 

Imports of wood pulp showed a marked 
increase in 1948, totaling 1,041,000 tons 
during the first 11 months of 1948, com- 
pared with 870,600 tons in all of 1947. 
Newsprint imports showed little change— 
117,000 tons during the first 11 months of 
last year, compared with 121,400 tons in 
all of 1947. 

Exports of paper and board increased 
to 119,800 tons in the first 11 months of 
1948, from 112,100 tons during the 12- 
month period of 1947. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


Syria Lirts RESTRICTIONS ON SALE OF 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


On January 29, 1949, the Syrian Min- 
istry of National Economy ordered the 
lifting of restrictions on the sale of gaso- 


line and gas-oil (effective February 1, 
1949) and kerosene (effective March 1, 
1949). 


REFINERY AND TANKER PROGRAM, BRAZIL 


The Brazilian House of Deputies has 
passed project No. 1,201-A authorizing 
the Executive Power to open a special 
credit for the purpose of locomotives, re- 
fineries, and tankers in Europe, utilizing 
frozen soft currencies and other funds to 
be acquired. The project provides for 
the opening of a credit of approximately 
US$52,000,000 to purchase a 45,000-b. p. d. 





refinery to be built probably at Belem; to | 
increase the capacity of the Bahian re. 
finery, presently under construction 
from 2,500 barrels to 5,000 barrels daily: 
to assist the Sampaio group in purchas. 
ing from Czechoslovakia a 20,000-b. Dd 
refinery to be located in Sao Paulo; and 
to purchase about 180,000 tons of tankers 


DEVELOPMENTS, BRAZIL 


The Companhia Nacional de Gas Esso 
a Standard Oil subsidiary, announced the 
inauguration of bulk transportation of 





liquefied petroleum gases from Santos to 
Sao Paulo. Equipment consists of three 


specially built tank cars with a total | 


capacity of 30,000 gallons. There are 
storage facilities for 238,000 gallons gt 
Santos and 90,000 gallons at Sao Paulo, 
Supplies are obtained from Aruba by 
tanker. 


At present annual consumption is ap- 


proximately 1,250,000 gallons. 
expansion of the market has been retard. 
ed by the lack of steel containers used ip 
the distribution of this product 


FipeE-LINE PROGRESS, SYRIA 


Work on the parallel Iraq Petroleum 
Company’s (IPC) 16-inch pipe line from 
Kirkuk, Iraq, to Tripoli, Syria, is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. At the end of 


January, pipe had been strung 143 miles | 


into Syrian territory, and ditching dur- 
ing January had advanced 45 miles. 


FRENCH GOVERNMENTAL PARTICIPATION IN 
PETROLEUM EXPLORATION COMPANIES 


Capital participation by 
Government in certain petroleum ex- 
ploration companies has been decreed by 
the Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 

The names of exploration companies 
and the extent to which the Government 
entity—the Bureau of Petroleum Explo- 


ration (Bureau de Recherches du Pé- 
trole)—will participate in each are as 
follows: 

(1) Société Nationale des _ Pétroles 


d’ Aquitaine . 62 
(2) Société Nationale des Patroles du 


Languedoc Mediterranéen - 65% 
(3) Société Chérifienne des Pétroles 
(Morocco) : 50 
(4) Syndicat d'Etudes et de Recher- 
ches Petroliéres en Tunisie__... 65 
(5) Syndicat d'Etudes et de Recher- 
ches en Afrique Equateriale 
Francaise . 60 
(6) Syndicat d’Etudes et de Recher- 
ches Petroliéres a Madagascar 60 
(7) Syndicat d'Etudes et de Recher- 
ches Petroliéres en Alsace 50% 


Participations by the Bureau de Re- | 


cherches are understood to mean up t0 
the above percentages in the original 
capital and any future increases in Capi- 
tal. If any one of the latter four com- 
panies is reconstituted under another 
name, the Government's Bureau de Re- 
cherches reserves the right to participate 
in the new companies in the same pro- 
portions as above. 
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The Government through its Bureau de 
Recherches expects to maintain stock 
control of Syndicat d‘Etudes et de Re- 
cherches Petroliéres en Tunisie when 
that Tunisian company enters into 
“mixed” agreements with foreign oil 
companies for exploration and develop- 
ment of the Sahel. 


LIFTING BAN ON USE OF BRAND NAMES, 
oD. & 


The British restriction on the use of 
brand names for marketing of petroleum 
products, with the exception of gasoline, 
was lifted on February 1, 1949. The 
Ministry of Fuel and Power has an- 
nounced that the gasoline pool will con- 
tinue “until further notice.” The 
reasons given for this decision were (1) 
that marketing gasoline by brand name 
would complicate storage and distribu- 
tion machinery and (2) that reintroduc- 
tion of brand names would lead to the 
use of higher-octane gasoline and would 
thus involve the loss of gasoline in extra 
refining, whereas maintenance of the 
gasoline pool ensures the maximum use 
of imported gasoline of various octanes. 


Railway 
Equipment 


AUSTRALIA NEEDS MorRE ROLLING STOCK 


Australian railway orders for rolling 
stock placed with oversea and domestic 
manufacturers continued to be unfilled 
in 1948. Victoria State Railways have 
acquired only 400 freight cars and 50 
locomotives in the past 4 years. Their 
minimum requirement for the period 
was set at 2,000 and 200 respectively. 

Shortage of rolling stock was a prin- 
cipal reason for a poor year, financially, 
for all Australian railways in 1948. 


Rubber and 
Products 


RuBBER-Goops SITUATION, NORWAY 


Norwegian manufacturers of rubber 
products have increased their output 
considerably since the war and are now 
nearly able to meet the demand for most 
rubber goods. Production in 1948 was 
estimated to have increased about 30 
percent over the output in 1947; it was 
much higher than in prewar days. 
Production capacity is about 50 percent 
higher than it was before the war. De- 
Spite the considerable increase in pro- 
duction in 1948, it was not sufficient to 
offset a reduction in imports, and a 
marked shortage resulted in some rubber 
800ds, particularly tires. Domestic pro- 
duction of tires is estimated to cover 
about 50 percent of the demand. 
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Imports of truck, bus, and passenger- 
car tires in 1948 totaled 613 metric tons, 
compared with imports of 1,231 tons in 
1947 and 1,187 tons in 1946. Imports of 
tubes in 1948 amounted to 37 tons, 
whereas in 1947 they totaled 116 tons 
and in 1946 were 159 tons. An increase 
in imports of truck and bus tires is ex- 
pected in 1949, as are also imports of 
basic raw materials. 

The chief source of supply for rubber 
products in 1948 was the United King- 
dom, which furnished goods valued at 
5,400,000 Norwegian crowns. Imports of 
such products from France were valued 
at 2,500,000 crowns and those from the 
United States at 1,800,000. (1 crown= 
US $0.2016.) 


| . eo" ye 
Shipbuilding 
wo) 
DEVELOPMENTS, ITALY 

Activity of shipbuilding yards in 
Genoa, Italy, in 1948 included work done 
on 4 vessels for Turkey, 3 for Argentina, 
2 for Norway, 2 for Sweden, 1 for Hol- 
land, and 1 for Denmark. Ansaldo is 
reported to have orders for delivery up 
to October 1950. 

In December, through the U. S. S. R. 
Trade Commission in Italy, orders were 
placed with the Cooperativa di Produ- 
zione di Sampierdarena and the Cantiere 
di Appuania for 10 tugs, in addition to 
the one for 5 tugs placed in La Spezia 
in November 1948. 


PARAGUAY ADDS VESSELS TO MERCHANT 
FLEET 


Six new vessels (1 tug, 1 cargo, and 4 
lighters) will be added to the Para- 
guayan State Merchant Fleet in the near 
future, according to the foreign press. 
At the beginning of 1949, the fleet con- 
sisted of 3 cargo vessels, 1 tanker (re- 
cently purchased from the United 
States), 1 tug, 1 transport, and 1 lighter 
(borrowed from the Paraguyan Navy). 

The new lighters, of 600 metric tons 
capacity, will be utilized to serve ports 
north of Asuncion on the Paraguay 
River. The new cargo vessel with a 
capacity of 1,000 metric tons will be 
designated flagship of the fleet. 


SHIPYARD NEARING COMPLETION, 
VENEZUELA 


The first privately owned shipyard in 
Venezuela is nearing completion in 
Puerto Cabello. The yard was built and 
will be operated by a Venezuelan con- 
cern. Its total cost is estimated at be- 
tween 800,000 and 900,000  bolivars 
($240,000-$270,000). 

This new shipyard will have a machine 
shop, carpenter shop, drafting room, pier, 
lumber-drying yard, supply warehouse, 
and drydock, all of which are now com- 
pleted except the latter, which was ex- 
pected to be finished in March or April 


of this year. The drydock, which will 
be 33 meters long and 11 meters wide, 
will be able to handle boats up to 300 
gross tons. 

The yard can handle 15 to 20 boats at 
one time (for construction or repair), 
depending on size, and the management 
estimates that up to 2,000 tons of new 
construction can be completed in 1949. 
During 1948, prior to the installation of 
new machinery, 3 boats were constructed, 
of 30, 12, and 9 tons, respectively, all 
equipped with inboard motors. Native 
woods will be used for boat construc- 
tion with pitch pine, motors, and marine 
accessories imported, mostly from the 
United States. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, U. K. 


Production of cotton goods in the 
United Kingdom in 1948 exceeded that 
of 1947 by 20 percent. Exports of yarn 
were about twice the volume of ship- 
ments in 1947, increasing markedly in 
the second half of the year because of 
large deliveries to Pakistan. 

Exports and imports of cotton prod- 
ucts, carpets (wool and cotton), linoleum 
(inlaid and felt base) in 1948, with com- 
parable figures for 1947, are shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Exports and Imports of Cotton Products, 
Carpets (wool and cotton), Linoleum 
(inlaid and felt base), United Kingdom, 
in 1947 and 1948 


{In thousands of square yards, except where noted] 
Commodity 47 1948 
EXPORTS 


Cotton yarn lbs 
Cotton woven piece goods: 


26, 666, 000 59, 062, 000 


Grey, unbleached 38, 754 52, 958 
White, bleached 164, 126 199, 477 
Printed (cretonnes and 
chintzes) 1,735 2, 885 
Other sorts 156, 365 268, 518 
Dyed in the piece 
Pile 1, 835 2,540 
Other 136, 385 178, 549 
Colored cottons !— 
Damasks, tapestries, bro- 
cades 1, 469 1, 094 
Other, including bed tick- 
ing and pile fabrics 32, 228 55, 393 
Linoleum 
Inlaid 2, 942 8, 832 
Other 5, 509 10, 935 
Felt base floor coverings 9, 357 22.011 
IMPORTS 
Cotton woven piece goods 
Grey, unbleached 142, 526 200, 047 
White, bleached 2, 234 5, 751 
Printed 2, 203 3, 987 
Dyed in the piece 3, 448 6, 336 
Colored cottons 4,693 6, 563 
W oo] carpets, rugs, and matting of 
wool (including carpets and 
rugs on a wool or jute basis) 1,372 2, 448 
Carpets, carpeting, and rugs faced 
wholly with cotton ewt 705 29, 292 
1 Manufactured wholly or in part of dyed yarn. 
Source: Accounts of Trade and Navigation of the 
United Kingdom, December 1948. 
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Synthetic Fibers 
PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, TURKEY 


Turkey’s one rayon-yarn producing 
plant, which utilizes the viscose process, 
has an annual production capacity of 
287 metric tons on a 120-denier basis. 
Output for 1948, however, has been esti- 
mated at between 300 and 305 tons, of 
which 40 percent was 300-denier; 35 per- 
cent, 120-denier; and 25 percent, 200- 
denier. The percentage of 300-denier 
yarn is expected to increase still further 
in 1949, inasmuch as finer denier yarns 
are being imported in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet domestic demand. 

Cellulose, used in the rayon-yarn in- 
dustry, is imported entirely from Sweden, 
Norway, and Finland. From January to 
October 1948, rayon yarn and staple im- 
ports amounted to 556,400 kilograms, of 
which the bulk came from Switzerland 
and Italy, as compared with 491,964 kilo- 
grams in all of 1947 with Italy, the 
United States, and Switzerland being the 
chief suppliers. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
IMPORTS, GREECE 


Greek imports of all ropes, twines, and 
yarns made of esparto, Manila, and 
palm-leaf fibers totaled 602 tons in 
January-—September 1948 compared with 
1,053 tons in all of 1947, whereas imports 
of ropes and twines made of other fibers 
amounted to 15 tons and 416 tons, in the 
two periods, respectively. 

The United Kingdom is rapidly recap- 
turing its prewar position of chief sup- 
plier of ropes, having provided 397 met- 
ric tons in 1948. 


W ool and Products 


CHILE Has NEw MILLS 


Three woolen mills in the Concepcion 
area of Chile have started production of 
combed yarn and a building to house a 
Similar operation has been completed at 
a fourth mill. Anew cotton mill in San- 
tiago began production in the cotton- 
spinning division. Local Osnaburg pro- 
duction will be increased when a textile 
piecegoods plant under construction near 
Valparaiso is completed. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


FOREIGN TRADE, SyRIA-LEBANON 


Imports of textile products made of 
vegetable fiber into Lebanon and Syria 
in the first 9 months of 1948, compared 
with those in a'l of 1947 are shown in the 
accompanying table. Bags and bagging 
used in Syria and Lebanon are made of 
jute and imported in finished form, with 
90 percent of the total supply coming 
from India. 

Exports of cable, rope, and string in 
January—September 1948, amounted to 
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148,612 kilograms, compared with 213,- 
271 in all of 1947. All cordage exported 
by Syria and Lebanon is of Syrian 
origin. 
Imports Products in 


of Fiber January- 


September 1948 and in 1947, Syria- 
Lebanon 
In kilograms 
Jan 
Co lit 1047 Sept 
1048 
Cable, rope, and string 64, 632 2,799 
Vegetable textile material (including 
abaca, sisal, maguey 19,514 5. 150 
Yarns, vegetable TEXTE materials 
other than coco varns 9, 354 
Linen, hemp, ramie, jute, and other 
vegetable material textiles, mixed 
with cotton 9,373 8, 734 
Door mats made of coconut sisal and 
similar fibers 5, 992 
Door mats made of other materials 204 
rraveling bags made of other textile 
materials 24, S885 35 
Other finished products made of cord, 
neither designated nor included else 
w here 15, 992 7, 640 
4pparel 
EXPORTS OF FOUNDATION GARMENTS, 
U. &. 
The United Kingdom exported 107,823 
dozen foundation garments (corsets, 


girdles, suspender belts, and brassieres) 
of woven or Knitted cloth in 1948, com- 
pared with 84,738 dozen in 1947 and 
92,925 dozen in 1938. Most of these have 
gone to British Efforts are 
being made to expand markets in hard- 
currency countries 


countries 


Tobaeeo and 
Related Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, ALGERIA 


Exports of leaf tobacco from Algeria 


during 1948, which went chiefly to 
France and French Dependencies, 


amounted to 17,778,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 20,507,000 pounds in 1947. 
Prewar (1935-38) exports averaged 27,- 
200,000 pounds annually and also went 
largely to France and French Depend- 
encies. Cigarette exports in 1948 to- 
taled 7,681,000 pounds and smoking 
tobacco shipments, 174,000 pounds. The 
bulk of exports of tobacco products went 


to French possessions in Africa and 
Asia 
Imports of Leaf Tobacco, 1947 and 1948, 
Ll ae rid 
In 1,000 pour 
( } 4s 
Brazil 2 j 
Dominican Republic 158 
United State 58 09 
Colombia 153 
Cuba 217 2h 
Philippines 2 242 
Others 1, 102 1. 032 
rotal 7, 671 7, 628 
Source: Algerian Customs Statistics 





Leaf-tobacco imports into Algeria last 
year totaled 7,628,000 pounds, about the 
same as in 1947. During the prewa,y 
period imports averaged about 8,000,009 
pounds annually. Chief suppliers and 
amounts received from each are shown 
in the accompanying table. Imports of 
tobacco products last year were: Cigars, 


731,000 pounds; cigarettes, 153,000 
pounds; and smoking tobacco, 1,009 
pounds. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, DOMINIcay 
REPUBLIC 


Preliminary estimates place the Do. 
minican Republic’s 1948-49 tobacco 
acreage at 53,800 acres. With normal] 
yields, an outurn of at least 50,700,000 
pounds should be obtained from this 
acreage. For 1947-48, the crop totaled 
38,600,000 pounds 

Exports of leaf tobacco during 1948 
totaled 30,504,000 pounds valued at $4. 
047,000, compared with 32,985,000 
pounds, with a valuation of $4.548,000, 
in 1947. Countries of destination and 
amounts received are shown in the ac. 
companying table 
Wehaces 


/ Lpo ts of Leaf 1946, 1947, and 


1958, Dominican Republic 
I MK) 1 
{ a4 +4 1948 
a 
: " t 7 7 Sua 
} ry 8 
} Sth 4 176 
4 “O78 . 7% 1g" 
\ 4 i” x wy 
| 1, 604 2, 26 
I | 21 Hin 66 
> I Jt 
I I ( 4 217 9 882 
) € 1, 650 1, 638 740 
I 4 62 4 2, 98 30, S04 
S RCE: D an Bureau stat 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Output of tobacco products in the Re- 
public of the Philippines, with the ex- 
ception of cigarettes, was larger in 1948 
than in 1947. Production of cigars in 
1948 totaled 88,656,000 pieces, compared 
with 58,034,000 for the previous year 
Output for both years, however, was far 
below prewar, when production averaged 
about 300,000,000 pieces annually, of 
which 200,000,000 were shipped abroad, 
chiefly to the United States. Higher 
production costs have practically elimi- 
nated the formerly important export 
trade in cigars. 

Cigarette production in 1948 totaled 
1,815,404,000 pieces, a decline of 3 per- 
cent below 1947 and considerably under 
the prewar average annual output of 
about 3,000,000,000 pieces. Increased de- 
mand for United States cigarettes last 
year resulted in a record import from 
the United States of more than 10,000,- 
000,000 pieces, compared with an aver- 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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Office of International Trade 


Scotland Initiates 
Hvdro-Power Projects 


One hundred thousand new electrical 
consumers in Scotland will be provided 
for (it is estimated) during the next 10 
years as a result of present North of 
Scotland Hydro-Electric Board projects. 
The Chairman of the Board has revealed 
that 122 contracts have now been placed 
in connection with distribution projects 
so that the power generated by com- 
pleted projects may reach some 15,000 
new consumers each year. 


TACA Reduces 


Air-Cargo Rates 


The air line TACA, S. A. (Transportes 
Aéreos Centro Americanos, S. A.), put 
into effect on March 11, 1949, a new 
schedule of air-cargo rates applying to 
general and special commodity cargo 
flown on the New Orleans-San Salvador- 
Mexico City route, representing a reduc- 
tion of approximately 20 percent in the 
rates previously in force. Commodities 
affected by the special tariffs include 
foodstuffs, electrical appliances, house- 
hold appliances, automotive, tractor, and 
agricultural-implement parts and acces- 
sories, textiles and textile products and 
office supplies including office machinery 
and stationery. 

A news release issued by the company 
says: “The continued upward trend of 
air freight and cargo business between 
the United States and Central America 
through the New Orleans gateway makes 
it possible for us to further encourage 
the use of our air-freight service by re- 
ducing our rates.” 


Air Parcel-Post Service to 
U. S. Opened by Portugal 


The Portuguese Postal and Telegraph 
Department (Administracio Geral dos 
Correios, Telégrafos e Telefones—CTT) 
announced the inauguration on March 
1 of an air parcel-post service between 
Portugal and the United States. Al- 
though a similar type of service has been 
in operation east-bound from the United 
States since early 1948 the comple- 
mentary Portuguese service was delayed 


April 11, 1949 


until official postal rates could be estab- 
lished. 

Air parcels may be despatched from 
Lisbon to either New York or any other 
point in the United States, in accordance 
with the sender’s instructions. 

Portugal now maintains air parcel- 
post services also with France, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, and Denmark. Air parcel 
shipments to other European countries 
and to South America and Africa may 
be made only by air freight. 


Bogota’s Supply of Water 
at Critically Low Level 


The Bogota (Colombia) water supply, 
which has been under limited rationing 
since December 1948 and under strict 
rationing for the past several weeks, has 
continued to decrease to a point now 
described as being ‘“‘extremely critical.” 
According to advices reaching the Ameri- 
can embassy in that city, Bogota nor- 
mally consumes between 100,000 and 
115,000 cubic meters per day. 

The recent limiting of the water sup- 
ply to 45,000 cubic meters a day has 
caused serious hardships in various sec- 
tions of the city. Because of the short- 
age, the opening of schools has been 
postponed until April 21. The school 
year normally begins during February. 

The water shortage at this time of 
year in Bogota is an annual occurrence. 
These shortages have been increasing in 
severity as the city’s population grows. 
This year the situation is especially acute 
because of an unusually dry summer. 
The rainy season which is expected to 
begin soon should bring about normal 
water supply once again. 





Correction: Electricity Pro- 


duction in Belgium 


On page 39 of ForetgGn COMMERCE 
WeekLy for March 28, 1949, production 
of electricity in Belgium for January 
1949 was incorrectly stated as 160,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours (as a result of a 
typographical error in proof that was not 
submitted to the editorial office of this 
magazine). The correct figure for Jan- 
uary 1949 is 760,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 














Danish Line Adds New Fast 
Ships to Far East Service 

The Danish Maersk Line will soon add 
five new fast ships to its Far Eastern 
service, according to the Compania Gen- 
eral de Tabacos de Filipinas, Manila, 
Philippine Republic, general agents for 
the line. The new ships will ply be- 
tween United States Atlantic and Pacific 
coast ports and the Philippines, Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, China, and Japan. 

The American Embassy in Manila re- 
ports further that the first vessel is to 
be placed in service during June of this 
year and the others are to follow at the 
rate of one a month. The average car- 
rying capacity of the vessels will be 9,000 
tons. Specially designed for the Far 
Eastern trade, the ships will have such 
features as deep tanks for vegetable and 
other oils, silk rooms, and refrigerated 
cargo space. Passenger accommodations 
will also be offered. 


Public Transportation in 


Bermuda Confused in 1948 


Public transportation in Bermuda has 
been characterized by confusion during 
1948. The Bermuda Railway, which op- 
erated from end to end of the colony, 
was sold to British Guiana at the end 
of 1947 and was finally discontinued in 
May 1948. A government-operated bus 
line took over at once the routes for- 
merly served by the railway, without 
proper training of drivers or provision 
for bus sheds and maintenance. Conse- 
quently the bus service has been over- 
crowded and has been severely criticized 
by the public. To place the system on 
a sounder basis, the Bermuda govern- 
ment has voted $352,800 for bus opera- 
tion and maintenance in 1949. General 
dissatisfaction and lack of careful plan- 
ning have led to one strike of bus drivers 
in 1949—not serious in its effect. 


Venezuelan Line Opens New 
Ship Service to New York 
The Government-owned Venezuelan 
Navigation Company (C. A. Venezolana 
de NavegacioOn) has announced the in- 
auguration of a new steamship service 
(Continued on p. 46) 
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Latin America’s Vast 
Resources Spur Broadening 
Developments 


(Continued from p. 9) 


well as environmental conditions of Latin 
America. A different cultural background 
would have created in the same physical 
environment a fuller occupation of poten- 
tially rich areas and a lesser occupation of 
purely agricultural regions. It follows that 
the remedy today is not more people, but a 
new economic and social orientation. To ac- 
quire more people without having the latter 
is to get the cart very much before the 
horse. 


Domestic and Foreign Capital 


ONE OF THE LATIN-AMERICAN de- 
ficiencies is in capital. Social, political, 
and economic conditions in the past 
have not encouraged large savings. 
Most of the people have been too poor 
to have any margin over and above sub- 
sistence, and the wealthy upper strata 
have put their money into real estate or 
spent it on conspicuous consumption. 
However, there is a tendency to under- 
estimate the rate of domestic savings 
and to overstate the capital require- 
ments of economic development on a 
sound basis. A large part of the savings 
still go into real estate, especially urban 
buildings, but substantial amounts of 
money, relatively, are being put into 
manufacturing enterprises, both by pri- 
vate individuals and by governments. 
The expenditures being made by many 
of the governments for water and drain- 
age systems, for hospitals, schools, trans- 
portation, and other public works also 
represent real savings. Part of this 
comes from forced savings brought about 
by credit inflation and currency depre- 
ciation, which creates distortions in the 
economy as Well as hardships for a large 
section of the population. Local funds 
are usually available for all sound man- 
ufacturing enterprises, since they are 
very profitable—and for some that are 
not too sound. 

Furthermore, the international flow 
of private capital has not stopped, al- 
though new investments have been un- 
evenly distributed. A study by the 
Department of Commerce covering the 
year 1947 shows that net American di- 
rect investments in Latin America dur- 
ing that year amounted to $408,000,000, 
of which $263,000,000 was in petroleum, 
$51,000,000 in manufacturing industries, 
$31,000,000 in distribution, $18,000,000 in 
public utilities, $16,0000,000 in mining 
and smelting, and $40,000,000 in miscel- 
laneous enterprises. There was a net 
disinvestment of $11,000,000 in agricul- 
ture, principally Cuban sugar properties. 
These figures do not include capitalized 


1“Population Trends and Policies in Latin 
America,” in Latin American Studies, I, 
Some Economic Aspects of Postwar Inter- 
American Relations, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex., 1946, p. 43. 
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earnings of subsidiary companies, which 
were considerable. 

Total United States investments in 
Latin America at mid-1948 are estimated 
at $5,720,000,000, of which $4,240,000,000 
represents long-term private investment, 
$700,000,000 short-term private invest- 


ment, $380,000,000 holdings of dollar 
bonds, and $400,000,000 government 
loans. This compares roughly with a 


total of $5,200,000,000 in 1930, $3,500,- 
000,000 in 1936, and $3,700,000,000 in 
1941. 

While the American investment has 
increased, the British investment has 
declined drastically. Several Latin- 
American countries have used the ster- 
ling accumulated during the war years 
to repatriate British investments in rail- 
ways and utilities. The British-owned 
Mexican Railway was sold to the Mexi- 
can Government. The Brazilian Gov- 
ernment has purchased or expropriated 
a number of British properties. Argen- 
tina has liquidated most of its public 
debt in sterling, and there have been 
debt readjustments in other countries. 
British long-term investments in Latin 
America as a whole have declined from 
about $4,500,000,000 in 1939 to $2,600,- 
000,000 now. 

There continues to be a need for for- 
eign capital for large-scale enterprises 
such as transportation, power, port 
works, irrigation, and sanitation. Some 
of these jobs have to be done under offi- 
cial auspices and with public funds, some 
can best be done by private initiative, 
and some will be handled by a combina- 
tion of the two. For example, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington has re- 
cently made a loan to subsidiaries of the 
American & Foreign Power Co. in Brazil 
to enable them to go ahead with their 
development programs. Likewise the 
International Bank has made loans to 
both public and private power entities 
in Latin America. Highways, port works, 
and sanitation are matters primarily for 
governmental action. There are both 
privately owned and government-owned 
railways in Latin America, but an in- 
creasing proportion of the mileage is in 
government hands. 

In recent years Many countries have 
manifested a strong preoccupation with 
so-called self-sufficiency. This is in part 
a reaction against the over-specializa- 
tion of the past and in part is the result 
of wartime influences and the long- 
drawn-out period of shortages. Doubt- 
less, a more balanced perspective will 
appear as world trading and political 
conditions return somewhat nearer to 
normal. 

The economic development of the 
Latin-American area would be accel- 
erated if the climate were more favor- 
able for private investment, both domes- 
tic and foreign, and if there were fewer 
restrictions on the entry and activities 


of foreigners — especially technicians, 
production managers, and persons whose 
skills are still badly needed in raising 
the level of production. In many Cases, 
special skills and foreign techniques are 
more important than capital. We may 
be optimistic enough to believe that g 
modus vivendi can be worked out that 
will be advantageous both to the Uniteq 
States and to the Latin-American 
countries. 








NEWS by COMMODITIES 


(Continued from p. 40) 
age of 2,712,000,000 pieces annually qdur- 
ing the 1935-39 period. 

The recent imposition of restrictions 
on imports may reduce the number of 
United States cigarettes in 1949 to about 
6,500,000,000 pieces. In view of the 
probable sharp curtailment in imports, 
cigarette output in the Philippines dur- 
ing 1949 should show a substantial in- 
crease. [United States exports of ciga- 
rettes to the Philippines in January 1949 
totaled 265,345,000 pieces, compared with 
1,026,518,000 during January 1948.] 

Output of smoking tobacco amounted 
to 436,000 pounds in 1948, compared with 
222,000 pounds in 1947. Production of 
chewing tobacco totaled 321,000 pounds 
last year, an increase of 39 percent over 
1947 output. 





"a WORLD TRADE LEADS 





(Continued from p. 22) 


107. Lebanon—Barbir, Essely & Co. (im- 
porting distributor and manufacturer's 
agent), P. O. Box 1334, Rue Fakhry Bey, 
Beirut, seeks quotations for direct purchases 


or on an agency basis for the following com- 
modities: medium-quality cotton ribbed un- 
derwear (two-piece garments) for” men, 
$2,000 to $3,000 shipments; good commercial 
quality soap and soap products (toilet soap 
and washing flakes), $3,000 to $5,000 ship- 
ments, samples required; full range of sulfa 


drugs (tablets) in bottles containing 1,000 
tablets, smaller packing is desirable; also 
penicillin of various international unit 


strength. Samples of drugs required. 

108. Netherlands—Firma A. van Breda (im- 
porter), 47 Zwartjanstraat, Rotterdam, 
wishes purchase quotations for the follow- 
ing machinery for the clothing industry: (1) 
high-speed sewing machines, lock stitch, 
3,000 to 5,000 stitches per minute; (2) flat- 
lock machines, 3,000 to 4,000 stitches per 
minute; (3) feed-off-the-arm felling ma- 
chines, lock or chain stitch, 2,500 to 3,000 
stitches per minute; (4) buttonhole ma- 
chines, 2,000 per hour; (5) button sewing 
machines, 2,500 to 3,000 per hour. Firm de- 
sires to buy new rather than rebuilt ma- 
chines. All machines for electric drive. 
Electric motors need not be supplied. 


Agency Opportunities 


109. Belgium—Harry Binstok (manufac- 
turer's agent), 40 Rue Ernest Gossart, Brus- 
sels, desires agency from manufacturers of 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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cent above the 1947 figure. Price rises, 
of course, influenced these figures to a 


vehicles, particularly to Brazil, Vene- 
zuela, and Chile; electrical goods and 


Latin-American Republics’ 
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the following papers and cardboard: all spe- 
cial papers for technical use, such as electric 
(trunkboard, plain and em- 
bossed) ; pressboard (special insulating 
cardboard for electricity) well other 
raw materials for this industry. 

110. Canada 
ufacturer’s agent), 3 
Ontario 
and raw hides for making 
hunting, and show horses 

111 David Gabbai y Cia. Ltda 
(representative), Air Post Box 4128, Bogota, 
seeks agency for pharmaceutical products. 


cables, suitcases 


as as 
Lyon & James Limited (man- 
Boultree Avenue, To- 
agency for leather 
saddlery for racing, 


ronto, desires 


Colombia 


112. Denmark—Hedegaard Broch (man- 
ufacturer’s gent) 25 Apollovej Copen- 
hagen-Vanlvse, wishes representation from 


manufacturers for all types of automotive 
spare parts and 
113. England 
f March & 
wholesalers, and commission 
Provincial Yard, Havelock 
Sussex, wishes agency for 
chanical goods 
mixing machines 
types of hotel equipment 

114. Germany—H. W. Dobbermann 
Hannover 
for Germany as 


export 


acce ore 


Southdown House 
exporters, 
merchants), 
Road, Hastings, 
electrical and me- 
washing machines, 
household goods and 


Clearing 


Reeve (importers, 


such a 


all 


Kleist- 
to obtain 


Strasse 17, (20a) wishe 


general agency a representa- 
tive of and import 
firms 

115. Germany Carl Prior (s 
forwarding agent), P. O. Box 24, 
l, offers his service a 
Bremen or Hamburg 

116. Germany (importing 
distributor ) 25 Reichenstrasse 
Hamburg, wishes to obtain agency for 
phosphate fertilizer, quantities depending on 
import permits granted by JEIA 


United State 


hipping and 
(23) Bremen 
hipping agent in 


C. Woermann 
27 Grosse 


uper- 


117. Merico—Rubiano y Ruiz, S en N. C 
(sales agent and merchant), 1110 Seventh 


Street, Matamoros, Tamaulipas, seeks repre- 
sentation for tr §, plows, cultivators, 
other agricultural implements 

118. Switzerland—A. O. E. Leuprecht-Rapp 
(commercial agent, broker), 10, Rue Boni- 
vard, P.O. Box Stand 384, Geneva, wishes to 
represent 


acto? and 


manufacturers of household ma- 

chinery, electrical motors and generators, 

canned foods, cereals and meat, and road- 
making machinery 

119. Union of South Africa—Picot and 


Moss, Limited 
tive), 110 


(manufacturers’ 
Street, 


representa- 


President Johannesburg, 
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Trade With Leading 


Latin- 
United ‘ ~ 
States Canada American 
Republics United Continental ,, 
Kingdom Europe 
37, 146 2, 523 1, 591 9, 128 14, 567 
141,125 8,117 16, S28 11, 860 21,312 
180, 000 611,000 22, 600 14, 000 28, 000 
54, 939 1s S42 6, S57 31, 363 
217, 000 511,100 * 39, 500 * 15, 000 510,000 
100, OOO 19 290, OOO 72, 600 28, OOO 18, 200 


these figures must be con- 


ivailable. 


Europe 


9 


uary-June 1946, 


Official trade 


Source 


seeks agency for timber such as pine and fir 
from the U. S. west coast, for use in the 
building trade 


Additional Foreign Visitor 


(NoTE.—The following information was 
received too late to include in Foreign Visitor 
listings.) 

120. England—Miss Vera Kilburn, repre- 
senting Birmingham and Overseas Secretar- 
ial Bureau (secretarial services for oversea 
industrialists visiting Midlands), 3 Priory 
Road, Birmingham, is interested in estab- 
lishing business contacts with executives 
who will be visiting Birmingham for the 
coming British Industries Fair. Scheduled 
to arrive in New York on April 10, for a visit 
of 10 days. U.S. address: Hotel Wentworth, 
59 West Forty-sixth Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently published the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained only by American firms 
from this Branch and from Department 
of Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


lcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Bermuda 

Beverage Manufacturers—aAlgeria 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Mexico 


Flour Mills—Siam 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers— 
Siam. 

Hospitals—Siam 

Hospitals—Union of South Africa. 


Hotels—Bermuda 

Insecticide Sprayer and Duster Manufac- 
turers—Netherlands 

Instrument, Professional and 
Importers and Dealers—Mexico. 

Paint and Varnish Importers 
ers—Costa Rica 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—-France 

Soap Manufacturers—Costa Rica. 

Sponge Producers and Dealers—Italy. 

Textile Industry—Switzerland. 

Waste-Paper and Rag Importers and Deal- 


Scientific 


and Deal- 





ers—lIsrael. 

Kconomic Cooperation 
Administration 
(Continued from p. 17) 

expense, to ERP countries where it is 


needed has the effect of enabling those 
countries to achieve the greatest bene- 


Nations and Geographic Areas, 1938, 1946, 1947, and 1948 


Fiseal year ended June 30 

Estimated on basis of 6 months 
Estimated on basis of percentage of trade of area or country a 
Estimated on basis of percentage of trade of area or country 


Available—Cont 


Other 


.8.S.R. 


Africa Asi Oceani: ; 

Asia ceanila countries 
672 221 2 115, 590 
5, 697 15 275, 030 
97, 500 9100 (*) 369, 000 
24 2, 159 1, 251 
8 50 * 600 * 50 * 900 
10 5O 101, OOO 10 50 1,100 


data 
yplied to total in 1946. 
applied to total in Jan. 


statistics of the various countries. 


fits from the millions of dollars’ worth 
of ECA-financed goods and services and 
the countries’ own resources. 

Most European countries, for exam- 
ple, are far behind the United States in 
methods of operating their electric 
power plants, especially in scheduling 
repairs. A shortage of power exists 
which is hampering the increased in- 
dustrial activity necessary to Europe’s 
recovery. Any increase in efficiency of 
operation may be equivalent to new 
power plants costing many millions of 
dollars and requiring years for com- 
pletion. 

In the near future, a 30-man electric 
power delegation, representing most of 
the ERP nations, will visit the United 
States to learn ways and means of oper- 
ating their power facilities in Europe 
more efficiently. 

The greatest possibilities for technical 
assistance, ECA believes, are in the fields 
of industrial productivity; marketing 
research and analysis; agricultural pro- 
ductivity, processing and marketing; 
Manpower utilization and conditions of 
employment; public administration, 
financial practices and economic report- 
ing; and colonial development surveys. 

Although ECA, through its European 
headquarters in Paris and country mis- 
sions, brings to the attention of the 
countries the kinds of projects which 
might be undertaken, any request for 
assistance must come from the partici- 
pating government. U. S. assistance is 
not furnished when the same assistance 
is available from another participating 
country. It is not furnished unless it 
contributes to European recovery. 

About 50 inspection tours to the United 
States by industry and labor representa- 
tives of the United Kingdom will be 
under the auspices of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Council on Productivity which was 
initiated by Sir Stafford Cripps and ECA 
Administrator Paul G. Hoffman and set 
the pattern for the technical-assistance 
program of interchange of data between 
all ERP countries. 
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LATIN AMERICAN TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and 3 | 
“Ss, EXCHANGE RATES = _# 


SSS Norte.—Averages are based on actual selling 
~ Ss rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the ; é 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- new service. The Isbrandtsen Co,, Inc, 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y., has been 
5 gourdes to a dollar designated as the company’s general 

agent in the United States 
The expansion of this Government. | 
Coury | Unitquoted | Tyneocfexchanse | .. of, Pen . seedlamee owned company into the lucrative ang 
“nual, nual) gig |-Rate | alent in rat important New York-Venezuela run yil 
reney mark the first such move by a strictly 
Argentina Paper pes Preferential 7 BT 7 ; $0. 2681 | Jar 1949 Venezuelan concern. Up to the present 






(Continued from p. 41) 


between New York and Venezuelan ports, 
Weekly sailings started from New York 
on March 24, 1949. Four 3,000-ton Ves. 
sels, the Tachira, Anzoategui. Nuerg 
Esparta, and Falcon, will operate on the 








— nary - 4 ; 2 4.2 2 2304 Dy time only non-Venezuelan lines have Op- 
uctior 4 ‘4 1.04 4 224 ” 
Free market 109 108 1s 1 82 D7! 1) erated on this route, with the exception 
olivia Joliviano Controlled 42.42 42.42 12. 42 $2. 42 (W235 Mar 1, 1944 - . . 
Boli ; , Sas a. oF BA (\F 17s I) of the Flota Mercante Grancolombiana 
Curb 60. 94 64. Ot a3. +4. Of Lin owned jointly by the Governments of 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. Ht Ji 
Free market 19. 42 18. 72 8.72 | 18.79 1 Ma 1949 Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador. 
Special free market 20, OO 
Chik Pes Banking market $ 43.1 0232 Feb. 28, 1949 
4 Nt (7. 95 ti. 22 ti, OM ( 2 1) . . ‘ . 
co ' oo | 3108 > D Bolivia Installs Ground Line 
Colombia bank 7 175 1 1. oe 2 Jan. 14,1949 : ah ah 
cgergomderes -- 3 ‘ ; > Do For Telephone and Telegraph 
Curb 21.835 2.17 2.7 2. 5 410M 1) 
Costa Rica_.| Color _noomtroned . SA 6. 26 . 21 7.2 oH Feb. 28, 1949 The Compania Internacional de Radio 
ontrolled Hi2 f t t f 1 


Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1. 1. 1. MK) Mar. 1, 1949 Boliviana has installed a ground line for 
annie cial j ‘i aig telephone and telegraph communica- 

Hondt I Official po | {ie ee tions between La Paz and Oruro, the 
onduras aempira icia } 2 $ Ia 49 


Mexico Peso. Free 4 86 45 : "| 66.95 ‘33 | Ma M9 opening of which took place in February 

a eeiacanaany a 5 49 5 64 lf 64 es 147. i oe 1949. This is the first such installation 

dutecane acai — ‘ 2 1 ~ ° “ : Jat Ls, _ in Bolivia, telephone and telegraph com- 

Peru Sol — 6 5M 6. 5 6. 5 6. 54 1538 Fet 24, 1949 munications among all other cities being 
fr ree a? 2.48 tH) in 5 ¥ { da 1) 


ee Color wer “9 m 0% 9 2 5 1000 | M + 1949 effected by radio. The advantages are 
rugua a rolled , 1. 90 , si Do of course, the avoidance of subjection to 
Imports 1. 90 1. 90 1. 1. 52h D atmospheric disturbances, greater ra- 
se Controlled 3 3: U8 pidity of service, and greater privacy in 
Pr 3. 385 : a conversation and the transmission of 





Colombia, ports are paid tt ute ibject to t sngir messages 

serps . rah = rayment ae ee The company also expects to extend its 
) 30 percent. Remittances on account pital 1 a direct wire service first to Cochabamba 
5 Sistah Gan Shamans a spade apes 0 thay Sage Aye wien weg a and afterward to other cities in Bolivia 






ua, rates for December Peru, free 


4 No official quotation available since July 31, 194s ibject both cases to a 4 percent t A 
For fiscal purposes a rate of 6.85 pesos per Uss$l, t actior are ibject to taxes rang from 4t 4() 1p 
US$0.1460 per peso was established on October 1, 1948 ind only in trar ' pecif lv} led M = PI T R 
: as ; - Big, cceert ye ik sete te exico ans to hesume 


§ June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947 
6 Exchange for certain purposes is obtained throug 
bene 


sscaeean a sian ak aiaimaes entilioninn, ehheh dates gg emia nee apacerneathened ene beige Work on New Highway 


December were being quoted at 14.68 soles per US$ rate MI 


or US$0.0681 per sol. trolled rat | : A 2,000,000-peso loan has been nego- 
EXPLANATION OF RATES off foam har “— 1] e i : e per i - tiated by Mexican authorities for use in 

rgentina are pa the ‘ caer ye = gr Myre fort a - Rage 1949 in paving the Reynosa-San Fer- 
ee, Se cee oo eee ul rate plus th t permit | ’s and a} nando highway, according to reports 
r > free market 120.04 su : per d eo senerth an 9 reaching the American Consulate at 
lice ee ee ae eee ce ee Se eee Reynosa. Culvert and bridge work along 

trolled rate or at the differen ial ance Stal hed Ls _—o Most nont “remittances are made at 1 the 72-mile stretch is reported to be al- 
og rh nag dentin "A tax of 1 bolivi no per dolla: Piomeses,~Eaoort effected at t t most completed. The road, when im- 


preferential, ord 
importance t 
tances from 
rates 
Bolivia.—Imy 





is levied on sales of exchange for commercial import I ude remitt i tt irt t ae ] ee oid , arming 
under decree April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittance A tax of 5 percent avian tae ait eiaiiien ae proved, will open a large new farm 
are effected at the differential rate. The curb market ficial and ranching district and also speed uP 
technically illegal. Paragua Depending uy the essent { ft . 5 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at merchandise, imports are } i for at the offi te t traffic between this sector of the border 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special fre« n auction rate ing t 2 


Se ee tye “rams gpiecoerd Pema DONS Ss and the cities of Victoria and Mexico by 
larke rate navi ished, y, iclal l i t ‘ ice ‘ 
July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of free rat oe providing a route shorter by almost 100 





ng been abolished respectiv 





November 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effe Per Some ports a paid for at the off 
tive January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sal Ss, making but payment for t permitted ports, as we miles. Construction work along the pro- 
the effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeir« other permitted t ( e effected t 


ar dell pssgpet Noche Tete ahapbede y gpl rongpar cn lls pier ag ill posed new highway is now expected to be 
rr ac li ir at A ¢ . = ’ . 









Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for et irket. resumed soon 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which quay Che distinct between the free rate 
the official rate) or at the banking market rat i the Aug M48 
Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importan er | ‘ ilv 24. 104 





articles t« he Chile conom and some sontr de lene ela Cont ed and free rates identical , 

arti les to the Chilean e any. — Dynes oar Sil at aie udhian eeamiailt eietere aniaedail teaaericene vait Output of lead pencils in southern 
ransactions are efiected at 1€S¢ Les ne tree-Marke 1 ¢ } ite juoted above p ill in marke \ 

rate is used for nontrade remittances ire either legal or tolerated. In addition there are i Korea during the first 10 months of 1948 
Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the offi- everal countr f r black markets in which rate 

ficial rate maintained by that Institution. Most im- fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those above totaled 41,194 gross. 
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Are You Thinking of 

Seeking a Job in 

Latin America? 
(Continued from p. 15) 


employment there would appear there- 
fore to be limited mostly to those who 
have some capital to invest or to those 
who possess special qualifications and 
whose services are temporarily required 
in extractive industries or in the estab- 
lishment of new manufacturing enter- 
prises. An American seeking employ- 
ment there should first try to obtain a 
position with an American firm having 
interests in Latin America, to receive 
some training in the United States and 
then be sent abroad for further training. 
In that connection an applicant May ex- 
pect to remain abroad for some years, 
inasmuch as a great deal of time, money, 
and effort must be expended before such 
an employee’s worth may be turned to 
account by the company which employs 
him. 

At least a year abroad is usually re- 
quired for such an employee to become a 
real asset to his firm. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that employment outside of 
the United States will become a perma- 
nent arrangement. 

Many firms follow the policy, where 
possible, of bringing men in from the 
field in order to fill important openings 
that may occur in the home office. Nat- 
urally men of outstanding ability who 
have had a wide range of experience in 
the field are chosen. Such a develop- 
ment is very slow, however, and may take 
from 15 to 20 years. 

Stenographers, bookkeepers, and other 
workers without special or technical 
knowledge of the enterprise should not 
expect to find highly remunerative em- 
ployment abroad. At best, that work is 
likely to be temporary and the pay far 
below the real rate of wages expected. 
In addition, an employee abroad is sub- 
ject to foreign taxes and other expense 
from which he may expect to derive little 
or no benefit. 


What of Professional People? 


In the professional field there is also 
a tendency on the part of the Latin- 
American countries to limit practice to 
nationals. This does not seriously affect 
doctors, dentists, engineers, geologists, et 
al.,who are employed under contract with 
an American firm operating in the area. 
Alien professionals who intend to follow 
their profession under their own name, 
however, must overcome many obstacles 
which tend to restrict and discourage 
them. Rigorous examinations conducted 
in the language of the country, special 
licenses, fees, and posting of a substan- 
tial sum of money are some of the pos- 
sible obstacles that may have to be faced. 
In addition, difficulty certainly may be 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer in New 
York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country Monetary unit 
Australia Pound: Free 
Belgium France 
Canada Dollar 
Official 
Free 
Ceylon Rupee 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan Franc 
Official 
Free 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Philippine Republic Peso 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Straits Settlements Dollar 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Franc 
United Kingdom Pound 


Average rate 


Latest 

- available 
‘ahrnary | Guotation, 

1947 1948 we oa Mar. 30, 

(annual) (annual) (monthly) 1949 
$3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2123 $3. 2112 
. 0228 0228 . 0228 . 0228 
1.0212 
1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
. 9200 . 9169 . 9267 . 9361 
. 3012 . 3012 
. 0201 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
. 2086 2086 . 2085 . 2085 
. OOR4 

2. 0049 . 0047 . 0047 
2. 0032 . 0031 . 0031 
. 3016 *. 3017 . 017 . 3017 
. 3776 . 3767 3763 . 3762 
3. 2229 4 3. 5048 3. 9915 3. 9901 
. 2016 . 2016 . 2016 2016 
. 4968 . 4972 
0403 . 0402 0403 0403 
4. 0O74 4. OO75 4. 0075 4. 0075 
. 0913 5.0913 KA 
4708 . 4708 
. 2782 . 2782 . 2782 . 2782 
2336 2336 2336 . 2336 
4. 0286 4. 0313 4. 0314 4.0298 


! Foreign Bank ‘‘Notes” Account rate; quotations available beginning March 22, 1949. 
* Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


Excludes Pakistan, beginning April 1948 


4 On August 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par ‘withthe 


British pound. 
§ Based on quotations through December 17. 


Nore: Quotations for Ceylon, Philippine Republic, and Straits Settlements available beginning January 24, 1949. 





expected in many areas should an indi- 
vidual, professional or otherwise, wish 
to convert into dollars whatever local 
currency he may have accrued. It is 
very likely that such a conversion would 
have to be made at a rate disadvanta- 
geous to the individual and possibly rep- 
resenting a substantial loss. 

The principal openings in U. S. Gov- 
ernment positions in Latin America are 
in the State Department’s Foreign Serv- 
ice. Although this Service takes care of 
the needs of other Departments, includ- 
ing Commerce and Agriculture, for re- 
porting and on other matters related to 
Latin America, administration is with 
the Department of State. A consider- 
able number of persons are also sent to 
Latin America under the auspices of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs and 
the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Cultural and Scientific Relations, operat- 
ing under the Smith-Mundt Act, Public 
Law 402. Full information on these 
points can be obtained, upon request, 
from the Department of State. 


Rigorous Precautionary 
Measures 


To protect a job seeker from the ex- 
pense of a trip, in search of employment 
opportunities, the Latin-American coun- 
tries, in general, have endeavored to meet 
the problem at its source by instructing 
their consuls to refuse passport visas to 
those who indicate that their purpose is 
to obtain employment. It is extremely 


unwise to attempt to evade this provi- 
sion by misleading statements, as it is 
likely to be met by refusal to allow even 
a brief or part-time employment in the 
country concerned. 

Foreign officials are inclined to grant 
favors in this field only if the employing 
firm, rather than the applicant, takes 
the initiative by giving written assur- 
ance that the job candidate in question 
will not displace a potential local em- 
ployee or that the job is of a temporary 
nature. Such assurances from a branch 
of a foreign firm carry more weight than 
from a domestic firm, as the latter is 
expected to draw from the local labor 
supply. 

The desirability of securing a position 
in this country prior to going to Latin 
America cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. When obtaining employment, 
a contract should be drawn under the 
supervision of or reviewed by competent 
persons. Should the contract be with a 
local firm of the country of destination 
it should be drawn in Spanish, or the 
language of the country if that is not 
Spanish, as some Latin-American coun- 
tries require that, to be legal, a contract 
must be drawn in the official language. 
There again, advice should be obtained 
from someone who is familiar with the 
country, its laws and customs. 


Watch Out for Pitfalls! 


The greatest of care should be exer- 
cised in following up any publicized op- 
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portunities for employment in Latin 
America which may purport to offer 
splendid openings. Quite often the ap- 
plicant is required to pay a fee, and re- 
ceives in return merely a list of concerns 
operating in various regions—a list that 
may be copied from export trade direc- 
tories. Persons interested in obtaining 
foreign employment are cautioned not to 
pay money or sign a contract with an 
agency, service bureau, or other entity 
without first making a thorough investi- 
gation of all particulars regarding a posi- 
tion offered. In this connection, the local 
Better Business Bureau, banks, chambers 
of commerce, and similar organizations 
should be in a position to offer excellent 
advice. 

Although it is not the purpose here to 
furnish a list of American companies 
that conduct operations in Latin Amer- 
ica, there may be found, in almost any 
public library, various trade directories, 
industrial and financial manuals that 
list the names and addresses of many 
business concerns carrying on operations 
outside the United States. 


Proportion of Employees Who Must Be 
Nationals in Firms Operating in Latin 
America 


ai Propert t Other 
“4 nationa 
Argentina... No general requir Many sp 
ments applyin t 71 
ill industries 
Boli 4 s 5 Pp t 
Y it Y 
Br 624! 6634 \ 
tor il 
fo worker For é 
Colombia Ry salaried ermm- ompar bal 
| plovees of workers 
Costa Riea_| 90% 85% of pay roll 
Cuba “ except where 
rained Cubans are 
not ivailable ior 
technical iobs 
Ecuador. No general require- 
ment applying to 
all industries 
Guate la 9 S fy roll 
nator s 
Haiti 1 persons | Provis su 
the retail trade only). ly made in con- 
r tracts 
Honduras... No general require- | Requirements for 
ments applying t specified cases 
ill industries 
Mexico wy 
Nicaragua 75% 
Panama 75° xcept Canal | 7 | r 
Zon t 
“Ve , labor person- 
e} 45 person- 
i n naustrial, 
Paraguay commercial and 
bankin establish 
ents 
Peru 80) 80% of pay roll 
na na 
Sa or SI l -“ommercial 
Sstablishments. 
Uruguay 20) to 80% 
Venezuela... 75‘ 1007, certain 





The radio assembly business in Mex- 
ico expanded during 1948 from fewer 
than 2,500 sets to an output of ap- 
proximately 72,000 units, mainly United 
States brands. Practically all parts are 
imported from the United States. No 
receiving tubes are made in Mexico, but 
quartz crystals are produced in quanti- 
ties to supply domestic demand. 
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Foreign Service Officers 


\ 
MERWIN L. 


BOHAN 


Merwin L. Bohan, Counselor for Eco- 
nomic Affairs at the American Embassy 
in Mexico City, retired at his own request 
from The Foreign Service of the United 
States on February 28, 1949, upon reach- 
ing the age of 50 years, many of which 
were dedicated to the service of his coun- 
try abroad. It might be said that Mr 
Bohan began and ended in Mexico his 
outstanding career of foreign service, but 
that would not tell the story, for in the 
intervening years he made himself equally 
useful and at home in 
countries. 

As a boy, he attended the American 
High School in Mexico City and later 
worked with oil companies and with the 
American Embassy there. Then, from 
1920 to 1926, he acquired business experi- 
ence in the United States as assistant 
manager of the U.S. Rubber Export Com- 
pany and as advertising and publicity 
manager for the foreign-trade section of 
the Dallas (Texas) Chamber of Com- 
merce. He began his active public career 
in 1926 as manager of the cooperative 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in Dallas, Texas. Then 
he was named Trade Commissioner at 
Habana and later became Assistant Com- 
mercial Attaché there. During the years 
from 1928 to 1940 he served as Commer- 
cial Attache to the American diplomatic 
missions in Guatemala, Honduras, E] Sal- 
vador, Peru, Ecuador, and Chile, some- 
times covering two or three countries si- 
multaneously. While stationed at Santi- 
ago, Chile, he was appointed delegate to 
the First Inter-American Travel Congress 
at San Francisco in 1939 and in the same 
year became a member of The Foreign 
Service along with his colleagues of the 
foreign service of the Department of 


many other 








Commerce, in the amalgamation which 
was effected at that time. 

In 1940 Mr. Bohan became Commerejg} 
Attache at Bogota, Colombia, and then 
served as Chief of the United States Eeo. 
nomic Mission to Bolivia before being as- 
signed for duty in the Department of 
State in Washington in 1942. During the 
three war years which followed, he helg 
important posts in the State Department 
and served for a time as Counselor of Em. 
bassy for Economic Affairs at Buengs 
Aires, Argentina. On August 14, 1945, he 
was chosen for the same position in oyr 
Embassy at Mexico City, where he serveg 
with distinction until his retirement. 

An officer of wide experience, a thor. 
ough knowledge of the economic aspects 
of our foreign relations, and a broad un. 
derstanding of the needs of American in. 
ternational traders, Mr. Bohan was espe. 
cially well qualified to direct the activities 
of the Division of Foreign Service Plan. 
ning and the Division of Foreign Report- 
ing Services of the Department of State 
at the time when the structure and the 
functions of The Foreign Service were 
being renovated and rededicated to the 
promotion of peacetime Government pol- 
icies and the operations of our citizens 
abroad. In this work he was in close 
contact with the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Interior, Labor, and a 
host of other agencies of our Govern- 
ment which, besides the Department of 
State,-have interests and responsibilities 
extending beyond our frontiers, in order 
to provide for them, and through them 
for the American people, the most effi- 
cient and responsive instrument pos- 
sible—a smoothly running and produc- 
tive Foreign Service. 
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Commercial 
firms, enterprises, or individuals in Yugoe 
t business in the name 
and for the account of a foreign firm. Come 
mercial agencies are firms, enterprises, or is 
dividuals in 
agreements with one or more foreign firms 
but who operate in their own name and for 
their own account 

Under present conditions of State trading, 
in consumer goods 
are established, they will probably not be aus 
thorized to import sizable quantities fof 
direct sale to the public 
are no private firms, and new ones will have 
to be approved before an agency agreement 
can be presented to the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade for approval 
agency may be established to handle a cef- 
tain product, the regulations stipulate that 
Government firms and offices may do busi- 
ness directly with the foreign manufacturer 
without reference to the agent in Yugoslavia. 


slavia who transac 


even if agencies dealing 


[Copies of the decree and regulations in - 


tramslation are available for reference from 


the European Branch, OIT, U. S. Department 


of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.| 
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representations are defined as 


Yugoslavia who hold agency®@ 


At present there 
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